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PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 


IS GENUINE. 


Prepared from Maize— 
Indian Corn. 


BEWARE OF CHEAP QUALITIES 


BEARING A FALSE NAME, 


DEPENDING UPON THE RECOMMENDATION 


OF 


PROFESSIONAL TESTIMONIAL 


WRITERS. 





PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCB,” 
for its flavour. 
Grocers and Oilmen generally tnroughout the world. 
See the Names, LEA & PERRINS, on all wrappers & labels. 


*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester, Messrs. Crosszs & Biackwstt, London, and by Druggists, 


It improves appetite and digestion, and is unrivalled 


“LEA & PERRINS’” SAUGE, 
Ask For “LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE. 
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QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY. 





Authorised Capital £2,000,000. 
Subscribed Capital 1,798,000. 
Capital Paid-up 179,800. 


rikREe.—_-LiFfH.—-ANNUITIES. 
In point of SECURITY, it is believed that ““ QUEEN ” POLICIES are UNSURPASSED- 


LIFE BRANCH. 


Notwithstanding the divisions arising out of two Quinquennial Valuations and the 
payment of all claims and expenses, the amount at the credit of the LIFE FUND is over 
SIXTY-FIVE per cent. of the entire Premium received on every Policy now in existence. 


New Business—First Quinquennium £718,385. 
Do. Second Do. £1,412,466. 


CAREFUL SELECTION OF LIVES, AND CONSEQUENT LARGE BONUSES. 


J. MONCRIEFF WILSON, Geyerat Manacer. 
THOMAS W. THOMSON, Sus-Manacer. 
J. K. RUMFORD, Resipent Secrerary, London. 
Queen Insurance Buildings, Liverpool ; 
And 60, Gracechurch Street, London. 


PASSPORT AGENCY OFFICE, 
LONDON, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Regulations for obtaining Foreign Office Passports may be had (gratis), on application 
by Post or otherwise. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS OBTAINED WITH EXPEDITION BY 
W. J. ADAMS, 59, FLEET STREET. 


Passport Cases from 1s. Gd. each. 
Fee obtaining Passport, 1s. 6d. Visis 1s. Passports carefully Mounted on Linen,Cased, and 
Lettered thereon in Gold. 

BRADSHAW’S Handbooks to France, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Spain and Portugal, 
Normandy, Britany, Tyrol, Swiss Pedestrian Handbook, Paris, Great Britain, &c.; Overland Guide 
to India; also the Three Presidencies of India (Bombay, Bengal, and Madras)—published separtely ; 
10s. each. BRADSHAW’S Anglo-French, German, Italian, and Spanish Phrase-Books, 1s. each. 

ADAMS’ Guides to the Watering Places of England, 2s. ‘The Channel Islands, Is. The English 
Lakes, 1s. The Environs of London, 6d. COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 


EASY CHAIRS. 


COMFORTABLE, ELEGANT, FIRST-CLASS, 
AND MODERATE IN PRICE; 


A large Collection to select from always on view at the 


BURLINGTON FURNITURE GALLERIES, 


38, CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET, & 16, 33, 37, & 38, COACH-AND- 
HORSES YARD, SAVILE ROW. 


CATALOGUES OF FURNITURE GRATIS BY POST. 
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CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR 


1s SPECIALLY recomMEenpDED 
BY SEVERAL EMINENT PHYSICIANS, AND BY 


DR. ROOKE, Scarborough, 


Author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” and has been used with the 
most signal success for Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Spitting 
of Blood, Shortness of Breath, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Chest. 

Sold by all respectable Chemists and Patent Medicine 
Dealers, in Bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d, and 11s. each, and 
Wholesale by JAS. M. CROSBY. Chemist, Scarborough. 

Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on 
* Diseases of the Lungs and Air-Vessels,” a copy of which 
cau be had Gratis of all Chemists. 








THE ANTI-LANCET. 
IMPORTANT FACTS. 


It is now admitted by every well-educated medical man 
that depression of nervous power is the cause and con- 
sequence of disease and death—a truth which was publicly 
made known in the “ ANTI-LANCET” nearly thirty years 
ago. Of this work more than half a million copies have 
been published. Respecting it, the late distinguished 
author, Sheridan Knowles, observed:—“ J¢ will be an in- 
calculable boon te every person who can read and think.” 
From this book—which contairs 168 pages—Invalids suf- 
fering under Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, and 
all complaints attended with partial or general debility, 
may learn how these diseases can be relieved or cured. It 
may be read with much advantage by the depressed in 
spirits, the exhausted by mental or physical toil, the infirm, 
the nervous, and the aged. A copy may be obtained gratis 
of most respectable Chemists, or direct from the Author, 


Dr. ROOKE, Scarsoroven, 


on forwarding address and two penny stamps for postage. 








The WENHAM LAKE ICE Company’s celebrated Prize 
Medal REFRIGERATORS, and new Duplex REFRI- 
GERATOR, Registered 1869, fitted with water tanks and 
filters, combine every real improvement, and are unequalled 
for simplicity, efficiency, durability, and economy. The 
New Double-wall Ice-Water Pitchers, American Ice Butter 
Dishes. Ice-cream Machines, Seltzogenes, Champagne 
Frappé Pails, for use with the Improved Freezing Powders, 
and everything connected with freezing of the best, cheapest, 
most modern, and reliable character. Wenham Lake Ice 
delivered in town for less than 1d. per lb.; or packages of 
2s. 6d., 5s., 9s., and upwards, forwarded into the country by 
“goods train” without perceptible waste. Illustrated price 
lists free at the sole office, WENHAM LAKE ICE 
COMPANY, 125, Strand, London. (Corner of Savoy Street.) 











ICE SAFES AND WENHAM LAKE ICE, | 


IMPERFECT DIGESTION 
AND ASSIMILATION. 





SAVORY & MOORE’S PANCREATIC EMULSION 
AND PANCREATINE are the most potent remedial agents. 
They are the only remedies yet known for effecting the 
digestion of Cod Liver Oil and preventing nausea, while 
they also efficiently supply the place of the oil when 
rejected by the stomach. These facts are now attested by 
the published records of numerous medical men, extracts 
from which accompany each bottle, price from 2s. to 21s. 


SAVORY & MOORE, 
143, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, and all Chemists. 
NOTE.—Name and trade mark on each bottle. 
















‘KRYE’S WORSDELUS PILLS 


—<x~c - THE BEST ~-<>—— 


FAMILY MEDICINE. 


S9LD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND OTHER DEALERS IN PATENT MEDICINES 


at Is. 1jd., 23 9d., anp 4s. Gd. reR Box. 





. A Clear Complexion is produced by 
GOWLAND’S LOTION. 
LA riding and promenading, or exposed 


to the weather at this season. will, immediately on 
the application of this celebrated preparation (established 
105 years), experience its extraordinary genial qualities, 
It produces and sustains 
Great Purity and Delicacy of Complexion, 
Removes freckles, tan, and redness, and promotes healthy 
action, softness, and elasticity of the skin, and is recom- 
mended in preference to any other preparation by the | 
Medical Profession. Sold by all Druggistsand Perfumers. 
Quarts, 8s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 6d. ; half-pints, 2s. 9d. CAUTION— 
(bserve the name of the Proprietor,“ E. C. Bourne, 13, Duke 




















































































BROKEN!!! 


A. s . 
Original Diamond Cement /-/; 
Securely and neatly mends (z 
Broken CutNa, Giass, EARTHEN- 
wake, Woops, CaBiNET Work, AND 
Fancy ARrTICLEs. 

Sold by all Chemists in 1s. bottles, 
See the name of “ E. DAVY,” the 
original Inventor, is on the label, 

and that of the Manufacturers, 


BARCLAY & SONS, 95, FARRINGDON STREET. 





* Street, Stamford Street. 8.E.” on the Government Stamp. 








BAKING 











BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL 
POWDER. 


Makes Delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry Light, Sweet, and Diges- 
tible. Sold everywhere in 1d., 2d., 4d. & 6d. Packets, and 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., & 5s, Boxes. 


TWO GOLD MEDALS Awarded for Superior Quality. 
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W. F. THOMAS & Co.’s 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINES, 


By Hand, £3 15s. and £4 4s. 
By Hand and Foot, £5 5s. and £6. 


SEWING MACHINES 
(VERY LIGHT), 


For Dress Makers, Milliners, Tailors, and 
Shirt Collar Makers, 


By Hand or Foot, £6 6s., £8, £9, £10, and £12. 
*,* All Lock Stitch work alike on both sides. 


CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES POST FREE. 
ORIGINAL PATENTEES (1846.) 


1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 
And REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET. 


Easy terms when required, without increase of price. 








< aa 
PAGES Ay 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 











SUCCESSFUL AND POPULAR REMEDY, 


The Medical Profession recommend the use of 


MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE 
In Cases of Indigestion. 
Soid in Bottles and Boxes from 2s. 6d. by all Pharmaceutical 
Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


THOMAS MORSON and SON, 


24, SOUTHAMPTON Row, RussELL SQuarsg, LONDON. 


ATHER’S ORIENTAL 
ROSE CREAM, extracted 

from the choicest rose-leaves re- 
moves scurf, strengthens and im- 
parts a gloss (without the use of 
mades) to the hair,and prevents 
baldness, even restoring the growth 
in many cases which appear hope- 
less.—Sold by all chemists in bot- 
tles at 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. each.— 


WILLIAM MATHER, 


14, Bath Street, Howgnte Street, 
London, E.C.; 

19, Hanging }itch, and 106, Chester 

Road, Manchester. 


MATHER'S ROYALBALSAMICPLAISTERS 
i! (as supplied to the Army and Navy at Scutari Hos- 
pital).—Sold by all chemists at 1d., 2d., 4¢.,6d., and 8d. each. 
—Caution: E-ery plaister has the proprietor's signature, 
trade-mark, and address on the back. 
i" ATHER’S IMPROVED INFANT’S FEED- 
ING BOTTLES, WITH EARTHENWARE FIT- 
TINGS. The cheapest ever introduced, aud universally 
admitted to be the most simple, cleanly, and durable.— 
Sold by all Chemists, at 6d., 1s., 1s. 6d., and 2s. each. 


(Established 40 Years.) 

.'TANTON’S CELEBRATED COUGH PILLS 
are universally acknowledged to be the best for the 
speedy cure of Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Influenza, Bronchitis, 
Consumption, and all diseases of the chest and lungs.— W. 
MATHER, 14, Bath Street, Newgate Street, ‘London ; and 
109, Chester Road, Manchester. In boxes at 1s. 14¢. and 
2s. 9d. each.—Caution: “W. MATHER, Chester Road, 
Manehester,” on the Government stamp round every box. 

Sent post free for 16 stamps. 

















TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS. 
VISITORS TO THE SEA SIDE AND OTHERS 


Exposed to the Scorching Rays of the 
Sun, and heated particlesof Dust, will find 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 


A most refreshing preparation for the 
$) Complexion, dispelling the cloud of lan- 
guor and relaxation, allaying all heat and 
irritability, and immediately affording the 
pleasing sensation attending restored 
¥ elasticity and healthful state of the Skin. 
Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, Flushes, 
and Discoloration, fly before its applica- 
tion, and gives place to purity of com- 
ae, with the glow of beauty and of 
loom. In cases of Sunburn, or Stings of 
Insects, its virtues have long been ac- 
knowledged. 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
An invigorator and beautifier of the Hair, beyond all pre- 


cedent. onthe 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 

Or Pearl Dentifrice, bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like 

Whiteness, frees them from Tartar, and imparts to the 

Gums a healthy firmness, and to the breath a pleasing 


fragrance. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


*.* ASK FOR “ROWLANDS’ ARTICLES,” 


And avoid cheap imitations under the same or similar names, 


GLASS FLOWER VASES 
AND FLOWER TRAYS, 
FOR DINNER TABLE DECORATION, 
FERN CASES 
AND WINDOW CONSERVATORIES. 
STAINED AND PAINTED GLASS, 

For ECCLESIASTICAL or MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC GLASS, 
CHEMICALS AND APPARATUS. 


| CLAUDET, HOUGHTON, AND SON, 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 

















PERFECTL 
THis is the expression of every one after using 
Mrs. 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
and ZYLO-BALSAMUM. They are unequalled for Re- 
storing, Invigorating, and Beautifying the Hair, rendering 
it soft, silky, and glossy, and disposing it to remain in any 
desired position; quickly cleaasing the scalp, arresting the 
fall, and imparting to the hair a healthy and natural co:our. 
No lady’s toilet is complete without them. 
Every Chemist and Perfumer sells them. 


THE LITERARY MACHINE, 


ATENTED. = 
AS USED BY PRINCESS LOUISE. 

Will hold a Book, Newspaper, Lamp, Meals, Umbrella, &c. 
at any angle, or elevation, over an Easy Chair, Bed, Sofa, 
Ships’ Berth, Carriage, or Garden Seat. 

Invaluable to Invalids and Students. 

Admirably adapted for India. 

A most useful and elegaut Gift. 

PRICES FROM 20s,-DRAWINGS FREE. 


J. CARTER, 
55, MORTIMER STREET, W. 
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LAMPLOUGH’S 
ETD 


SAEFFERVESCING PYRETIC SALINE 


hel 
a bes By Vitalizing and Invigorating the Blood it has proved of im- 
2 mense service in the Cure and Prevention of Smallpox, and 
other Eruptive Fevers and Blood Poisons. 


SICKNESS. HEADACHE, and NAUSEA are in most cases immediately relieved by taking a tea-spoonful in a tum- 
bler of cold water. This can be repeated once or twice in two hours, if needful. 

SEA VOYAGES.—It is avery valuable accompaniment, and should on no account be omitted. It instantly allays 
the sea or bilions sickness. 

For BILIOUS CONSTITUTIONS, giving rise to vitiated secretions, indigestion, and eruptions on the skin, a tea- 
spoonful should be taken daily with the dinner in a tumbler of water, and the same quantity on going to bed. 

May be obtained of all Chemists, and of the Proprietor, H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn, E.C., second door from 
Hatton Garden, London, in Bottles 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s.,and 21s. 


Sherries. E. LAZENBY & SON. Brandies. 


No. 92, Wigmore Street, London, W. 










Ss 














No.1. FAMILY SHERRY ............c0c:ssseeserseeseees .. 248.] No.1 YOUNG COGNAC........... pececonccccessooseooosees 45s. 
“ 3. DINNER SHERRY ..........0.c000 ‘ 36s.| “ 2. OLD CGE... cccoveccoveccerescces soocceeees . 548, 
“ &. DESSERT SHERRY’............ men 488.| “ 4. LIQUEUR COGNAC...........ccceccccosseeee 78s. 
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PHOTO-CHROMO.-LITH. 


A NEW AND IMPROVED PROCESS 


FOR THE 


REPRODUCTION OF MANUSCRIPTS, BOOKS, DRAWINGS, MAPS, 
PLANS, PATTERNS OF TEXTILE FABRICS, AND DESIGNS OF 
ALL KINDS. 


Tue Puxoto-Cuaromo-Litx Process either produces Works in Fac-simile or in an 
Enlarged or Reduced Form, and is employed for Commercial Purposes in the Reproduction 
of Autograph Letters, Architects’ Drawings, Plans, Specifications, &c.; and for the 
Reproduction of parts—voice or orchestral—of MS. and other Music. 











OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


THE ATHENZUM. 


*¢Tam o’ Shanter—a Tale,’ and‘ The Lament of Mary, Queen of Scots,’ by Robert Burns. These are fac-similes by 
the photo-chromolith process, from the poet’s autographs, and have the great advantage over ordinary fac-similes in 
being absolutely perfect—not subject to ordinary errors of reproduction and transcription—errors which are inevitable. 
These are literally, fac-similes; every dot, spot and mark of the dragging of the pen on the rather rough paper Burns 
used,—every blot, and even the signs, as it seems to us, that he used saud to absorb the superflous ink ere turning a 
laaf, so that the MS. has a curious granulated appearance,—are here. The text of ‘Tam o’ Shanter’ is fine, bold and 
clear—a complete transcript; doubtless, that which was sent to the printer. Letter-press copies of the poems are 
attached, and a brief Introduction by Mr. Moy Thomas.” 


THE EXAMINER. 


* It is an astounding proof of the prograss of the age, that we may not only purchase the works of a favourite poet at 
an almost nominal sum in the regular and precise form of Roman type, but may even have a faithful copy of the 
original manuscript, with its blots, smudges, mistakes, and corrections. This process, by which pho phy and litho- 
graphy are made to combine in the manifold reproduction of fac-similes, is described as very cheap and easy of 
execution. Effective it certainly is; and we should think the publishers would find it profitable to extend its employ- 
ment in manufacturing copies of old manuscripts valued by antiquaries and Art-students.” 





All applications with respect to the Paoro-Curomo-Lita Process should be made to 
Epwarp J. Francis, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


The Reproduction of BURNS’S MSS. of ‘TAM o’ SHANTER’ and the ‘ LAMENT 


of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS,’ price 1s., published by Messrs. Apams and Francis, 59, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 





MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
IN MONTHLY TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES, 
Small crown 8vo, handsomely printed in clear type, with good paper and cloth binding. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. 1 vol., with Portrait of Mr. Carlyle. 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. Vol. I. 


Vol. II. 
”? ” Vol. Til. [On June 25th. 

MR. FORSTER’S LIFE of OLIVER GOLDSMITH. Fifth Edition. 
2 vols. With Additional Notes and Illustrations. Price 21s. (Ready. 

“ Goldsmith has been fortunate in his biographers . . . but the highest place must, in justice, be assigned to 


the eminently interesting work of Mr. Forster.”— Lord Macaulay. 
“ An elaborate and splendid review of Goldsmith’s life and literary career.”—De Quincey. 


The DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN in ITALY. By FRANCES 
8s 


ELLIOT. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. [This day. 


EXPERIENCES of a PLANTER in the JUNGLES of MYSORE. 
By ROBERT H. ELLIOT. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with a Map and Illustrations. Price 24s. 


“The freedom with which he handles the tea and coffee question proves beyond a doubt that he is a master of hi 
art; while his observations on native labour and Indian agriculture generally entitle him to a very high place in his 
profession.” —Standard. 





The EARTH: a Descriptive History of the Phenomena and Life 
of the Globe. By ELISEE RECLUS. Translated by the late B. B-. WOODWARD, and Edited by HENRY 
WOODWARD. 2 vols. large demy 8vo, with 234 Maps and Illustrations, and 24 Maps printed in colours. 26s. 
“The thanks of the public should follow the late librarian to the Queen for the bequest of his excellent translation 

of the standard work of M. Reclus. . . . The maps and other illustrations, of which no fewer than 230 are inserted 

in the text, while twenty-four are of the full size of the page and printed in colours, are quite worthy of the care and 
liberality shown in getting up the volume.”—-Saturday Review. 





The GOLDEN AGE: a Satire. By ALFRED AUSTIN, Author 


of “‘ The Season: a Satire." Crown 8vo. 7s. 

“Mr. Austin has studied with profit in the classic school, and has come as near to a revival of its glories as perhaps 
any poet has done since Byron. He hasa ‘ood ear for such melody as this particular metre is capable of, and a correct 
taste and facile hand. . . . Keenness of perception, a ready wit, and neat and forcible language, these are the more 
usual qualities of the satirist, and in these the author of ‘ The Golden Age’ is not wanting.” —Standa 











The OLD COLONEL and the OLD CORPS. With a View of 


Military Estates. By Liecut.-Colonel C. B. 8. GLEIG, late 92nd Highlanders. Crown 8vo. 8s. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “AUNT MARGARET’S TROUBLE.” 


ANNE FURNESS. By the Author of ‘‘ Aunt Margaret's Trouble,” 


“ Veronica,” &c. 3 vols. (Next week. 





LADY WOOD’S NEW NOVEL. 


SEADRIFT. By Lady WOOD, Author of “Sabina,” &. In 


3 vols. (Next week. 





MAYNE REID’S NEW NOVEL. 


The LONE RANCHE. By Captain MAYNE REID, Author of 


“The Headless Horseman.” 2 vols. (This day. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 






































8 ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA, 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 


The “‘ GLOBE ” says :—“ TayLor Broruenrs, adapting their system of preparation to this finest of all species 
of the THEoBROMA, have produced an article which SUPERSEDES EVERY OTHER COCOA in the market. 
Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the 


MARAVILLA COCOA above all others. 
“ For HOMCZOPATHS and INVALIDS we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.” 


Sold in tin lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 


THE GREAT SUCCESS which has attended the introduction of 


THEIR GUARANTEED BLAGK SILKS, 


And the many testimonials they have received of their undoubted excellence, enable 
a With much satisfaction to recommend them to the public as unequalled for 


Tie AN BRILLIANCY, BEAUTY, AND DURABILITY. 


i Ll -¥, They are of various makes, and range from 8 guineas to 10 guineas the Dress, and for the wear of 
- " all JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible. 


ADDRESS FOR PATTERNS, 


JOLLY AND SON, BATH. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
APARTMENTS 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


NO INQUIRY FEES OR EXTRA CHARGES. 
Illustrated Price Catalogue, with Terms, Post Free for Six Stamps. 


249 & 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


OSLER’S 
CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 
CHAN DELIBRS IN BRONZE & ORMOLYV. 
MODERATOR LAMPS AND LAMPS FOR INDIA. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 


ORNAMENTAL CLASS, ENCLISH & FOREICN. 
MESS, EXPORT, AND FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
ALL ARTICLES MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 
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THE ROSE | AND THE KEY, 


CHAPTER LVII. A SURPRISE. 


Miss VERNON rang her bell, and the land- 
lady looked in. 

“Where is my maid? Can you tell 
me ?”’ she inquired. 

“In the hall, please, miss, at present, 
talking with Mr. Darkdale about the lug- 
'} gage, please, my lady,”’ she answered in 
good faith, not knowing which maid she 
inquired for. 

“Well, as soon as she has seen after 
those things, I should like her to come 
here,”’ continued Miss Vernon. 

“Do you wish to see Mr. Darkdale, 
miss ?” 

“No. Who is Mr. Darkdale ?” 

“We all thinks a deal of Mr. Darkdale 
down here,” said the woman, reservedly. 

“And why do you think so much of 
| him ?” inquired the young lady. 

** Well, he brings a deal of business to us, 
one way or other, going and coming, and 
he’s a very responsible man, he is. And 
Mr. Darkdale, please, miss, has a note from 
Lady Vernon for you.’ 

“A note from mamma ? , Why, I have 
come straight from Roydon.” 

“He says, please, miss, that a letter 
came by the late post about an hour after 
you left, and your mamma sent him partly 
by rail, and partly-on horseback, to over- 
take you here. If you please, miss, I'll 
fetch the letter.” 

) “Thank you, very much,” said Maud, 
suddenly alarmed. 

She stood up, and awaited the return 
of the landlady of the Pig and Tinder-box, 
almost without breathing. 

In a minute she reappeared with a large 
envelope, which she placed in the young 
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lady’s fingers. It contained a note from 
Maximilla Medwyn to Maud, which con- 
sisted of a few lines only, rather hastily 
written, and said : 


You have heard of Warhampton’s ill- 
ness. He is better; but I have not hada 
line from Lady Mardykes, and don’t know 
whether she would yet like to have us at 
Carsbrook. I think we had better wait for 
a day or two. I will write to you the 
moment I hear from her. I am sure you 
agree with me. 

At the corner of this letter Lady Vernon 
had written a few words in two oblique 
lines, thus: 








Go on, notwithstanding. Don’t think 
of turning back. I write to Maximilla by 
this evening’s post. 

B. E. V. 


So she was to go on, and find neither 
Lady Mardykes nor her cousin at Cari- 
brook. 

Well, Max would get Lady Vernon’s 
letter at nine o’clock the next morning, 
and, we may be sure, would lose no time 
in joining Maud at Carsbrook, and before 
the day was over very likely Lady Mar- 
dykes herself would arrive. Max would 
make a point of coming forthwith, to re- 
lieve Maud from the oddity of her solitary 
state. She need not come down to break- 
fast, she determined ; and on arriving she 
would go straight to her room. At all 
events, it was a mercy that her mamma, in 
the existing state of things, had not ordered 
her back to Roydon. 

“Would you mind telling my maid to 
come here and take some tea?” said the 
young lady. 

In a few minutes the shoes of the hostess 
were heard pattering along the tiles of the 
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passage, and coming in with a curtsy, she 
said : 

“ She’s very thankful, miss, but, if yon’ll 
allow, she’d rayther sit in the carriage till 
| your ladyship comes out.” 
| “Very well. So she may,” said the 
| young lady. “How far is Carsbrook— 

Lady Mardykes’s house—from this, do you 
| happen to know ?” 

“We count it just twenty-two miles, 
miss. It might be half a mile less if the 
new bridge was open, but it ain’t.” 

“Two-and-twenty. I thought it was 
only sixteen. Well, I’m not sorry, after 
all. The night is so very fine, and the 
moonlight so charming, it is quite a plea- 
sure travelling to-night.” 

The young lady was really thinking that 
it would be better not to arrive until the 
guests had gone to their rooms. She did 
| not hurry herself, therefore, over her cup 
| of tea, which she drank from the state 

china of the Pig and Tinder-box. 
| She looked from the narrow window, and 
|| saw the carriage with four horses and two 
postilions at the door, and saw, also, the 
|| energetic figure of the grave man in the 
| black great-coat, pacing slowly, this way 





























and that, in the neighbourhood of the car- 
riage-door, and now and then turning to- 
wards the hall of the inn, and looking at his 
|| watch in the light that shone through the 
|| door. 

| It was plain that the people outside were 
|| growing impatient, and Miss Vernon made 
|| up her mind to delay them no longer. 

| She took her leave of her new acquaint- 
|| ance, the hostess, in the hall. The man in 
| the black coat opened the carriage-door, and 
| 
| 










| Miss Vernon, handing in first a roll of music 
| she was taking with her to Carsbrook, said, 
| “Take this for a moment, and don’t let it 
be crushed,” was received by a dumpy 
eloved hand fromthe dark interior, and took 
her place beside her attendant, to whom, 
|| assuming her to be her old maid, Rebecca 
|| Jones, she did not immediately speak, but 
|| looked out of window listlessly on the 
|| lundseape, as the carriage rolled away to- 
ward its destination from the inn-door. 

“T wonder, Jones, you preferred sitting 
| alone to coming in and drinking tea. It 
| was better than they gave us at the what’s- 
its-name ?—the Green Dragon.” 

The person accosted cleared her voice 
with a little hesitation. 

Trifling as was the sound, Miss Vernon 
detected a difference, and looked round 
with an odd sensation. 

The figure in the corner was broader 
































and shorter than Jones’s, and wore a big 
obsolete bonnet, such as that refined lady’s- 
maid would not be seen in. 

“You are not Jones?” said the young 
lady, after a pause. 

A low giggle was the only answer. 

“Who are you?” demanded the young 
lady, very uncomfortably. 

“La! Miss Maud, don’t you know me, 
miss ?”’ 

“T—I’m not sure. Will you say, please, 
who you are P” 

“Dear me, miss, you know me as well 
as I know you.” 

She sat forward as she spoke, giggling. 

“Yes, I see who you are. But where is 
Jones, my maid? She is not sitting out- 
side P?” 

“ Not she, miss; she’s gone home to 
Roydon, please.” 

“Who sent her away ?—I wanther. It 
is quite impossible she can have gone 
home !” 

** Please, miss,” said the woman in a 
tone of much greater deference, for there 
was something d.ngerous in Mand’s look 
and manner, “I got a written order from 
Lady Vernon yesterday, Miss Mand, direct- 
ing me to be in attendance here to go on 
with you as your maid in place of Miss 
Jones.” 

The carriage in which they now were 
was something like the old-fashioned post- 
chaise. Miss Vernon, without another 
word, let down the front window, and 
called to the post-boys to stop. 

They did accordingly pull up, and in- 
stantly the stern man in the black great- 
coat was at the side window. 

“ Anything wrong?” he said, in an 
undertone, to Mercy Creswell. 

“No, no,” she whispered, with a nod, 
“nothing.” 

“Now, if you please, Creswell, you'll 
show me that note of mamma’s. I must 
see it, or I shan’t go on.” 

The man stood back a little, so that 
Maud could not see him at the open win- 
dow ; but with this precaution, he kept his 
ear as close to it as he could, and was 
plainly listening with the closest attention. 

“Certainly, miss, you shall read it,” said 
Mercy, fumbling in haste in her pocket. 
Indeed, she seemed, as she would have 
said, in a bit of a fluster. 

She did produce it, and Mand had no 
difficulty in reading the bold writing in the 
moonlight. 

It was a short, very clear, very peremp- 
tory note, to the effect she had stated. 
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‘How did my maid go without my being 
so much as told of it?’’ demanded Miss 
Vernon, fiercely. 

Half a step sideways brought the man 
in the black coat to the window. 

“Please, Miss Vernon,” said he, very 
quietly, but firmly, “I received instructions 
from Lady Vernon to send Miss Jones home 
to Roydon, precisely as she has gone, by the 
return horses, in her ladyship’s carriage, 
as far as the Green Dragon, on Dormin- 
bury Common, and so on, in charge of her 
ladyship’s servants, and without any inter- 
view beforehand with you, all which I have 
accordingly done. If her ladyship did not 
acquaint you beforehand, or if any disap- 
pointment results to you in any way, I re- 
gret having had to disoblige you.” 

For some seconds Maud made no answer. 
Those who knew her would have seen in 
her fine eyes the evidence of her anger. I 
dare say she was on the point of ordering 
the drivers to turn the horses about, and 
of going back to Roydon. 

But that impulse of her indignation did 
not last long. She looked at the man, 
whose intelligent, commanding, and some- 
what stern face was new to her, and asked, 
with some hesitation : 

“ Are you a servant of Lady Vernon’s ?” 

“Only for this journey, miss.” 

“ But—but what are your duties ?” 

“I look after your luggage, miss, and 
pay the turnpikes, and settle for the horses, 
and take your orders, please, miss.” 

Although this man was perfectly civil, 
there was something in his manner by no 
means so deferential and ceremonious as 
she was accustomed to. He looked in her 
face with no awe whatever, and at her 
dress, and leaned his hand on the carriage 
window. And when she leaned back a 
little, to recollect what next she should ask 
him, he touched Mercy Creswell’s arm with 
his finger, and whispered some words in 
the ear which she placed near the window. 

“|’ve made up my mind. I shall go 
on. Tell them to go on,” said the young 
lady, indignant at these free-and-casy ways. 

Mercy Creswell gave the man a clan- 
destine look from the window, which he 
returned with a stern smile, and instantly 
calling to the post-boys “ All right,” he 
mounted the seat behind, and the journey 
proceeded. 


LAMPS IN THE DARK. 


Tue carriage drove on. Lady Vernon 
had certainly, Maud thought, treated her 
very oddly. It was not the first time, how- 


CHAPTER LVIII. 





ever, that she had snubbed or puzzled her 
daughter; and when Maud had a little got 
over her resentment, she resolved that she 
could not think of visiting her vexation 
upon the innocent Mercy Creswell. 

She was leaving constraint and gloom 
behind her at Roydon. Nearer and nearer 
were the friendly voices, the music, and 
laughter of Carsbrook, and she could fancy 
the lights of that festive place already 
visible on the horizon. 

“TI dare say something has suddenly 
happened to make it unavoidable that 
mamma should have Jones back again with 
her at Roydon,” said the young lady. “I 
wonder what it can be. I hope it is nothing 
that could vex poor Jones; have you any 
idea, Mercy ?” 

“Me! La! no, miss!’ said Mercy. “I 
do suppose Miss Jones will come after you 
hot-foot. Like enough your mamma has 
heard of some grand doings she didn’t 
know of before, and means to send some 
more jewels, or fans, or finery, or dresses, 
after you, and that is what I thinks.” 

“Well, that is possible ; it can’t be, after 
all, anything very wonderful, whatever it 
is. What is the name of that man who is 
acting as a sort of courier for this journey ?” 

“T don’t know, miss,” said Mercy Cres- 
well, instantly. 

“Tf he is a servant he certainly knows 
very little about his business,” said the 
young lady. ‘‘ However, that need not 
trouble us much, as we are to part with 
him at the end of our journey. You know 
the country, I suppose, between this and 
Carsbrook ?” 

“Oh ?” she said with a prolonged and 
dubious interrogation in the tone. “Do I 
know the country betwixt this and there? 
Well, yes, I do. Oh, to be sure I do— 
hevery inch ! We’ll change next at Torvey’s 
Cross, unless Mr. Darkdale have made 
other arrangements.” 

“Oh! Darkdale? Is that the name of 
the man ?” asked Mand. 

‘“* Well, I won’t be too sure, but I think 
I heard some one call him Darkdale. It 
may ’a bin down there at the Pig and 
Tinder-box ; but I don’t suppose his name 
is of no great consequence,” answered Miss 
Mercy Creswell, endeavouring to brazen 
out a good deal of confusion. 

“And what is Mr. Darkdale? Is hea 
servant; or what is he? He looks more like 
a poor schoolmaster,” said Miss Vernon. 

“Ta, miss! What could I know about 
him ?” exclaimed Mercy Creswell, oracu- 
larly. ‘Next to nothing, sure, Did they 
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say I knewed anything about him? La! 
Nonsense !” 

“‘T want to know what he is, or what he 
was,’’ said Miss Vernon, unable to account 
for her fat companion’s fencing with her 
questions. 

Miss Creswell plainly did not know the 
extent of Maud’s information, and hesitated 
to say anything definite. 

“The old woman down there at the Pig 
and Tinder-box— she doesn’t know next to 
nothing about him, or me. I don’t know 
what she was saying, I’m sure ; not a pin’s- 
worth.” 

There was a slight interrogative tone in 
this discrediting of the hostess, who, for 
aught she knew, had been talking in her 
gossiping fashion with Maud. 

But Maud did not help her by saying 
anything. 

“‘He was a postmaster, I’m told, some- 
where in Cheshire, and kept a stationer’s 
shop. I’m sure I don’t know.” 

“But what is he now ?”’ asked Maud, 
whose suspicions began to be roused by 
Mercy Creswell’s unaccountable reluctance. 

“What is he now? Well, 1 believe he 
is a sort of under-steward to a clergyman. 
That’s what I think.” 

“You seem not to wish to tell me what 
you know about this man; and I can’t 
conceive why you should make a mystery 
of it. But if there is any difficulty I am 
sure I don’t care, provided he is a person 
of good character, which I suppose mamma 
took care to ascertain.”’ 

“That I do know, miss. He is a most 
respectable man is Daniel Darkdale ; he is 
a man that has been trusted by many, miss, 
and never found wanting. La! He has 
had untold wealth in his keeping, has Mr. 
Darkdale, many times, and there is them 
as would trust him with all they has, and 
knows him well too.” 

“ And you say our next change of horses 
will be at a place called Torvey’s Cross?” 
said Miss Vernon, interrupting, for her 
interest in Mr. Darkdale had worn itself 
out. ‘This is a very wide moor. Have 
we a long way still to go before we reach 
Torvey’s Cross ?” 

Mercy put her head out of the window, 
and the moonlight fell upon her flat, flabby 
face. 

“ Ay, there’ll be near four miles still to 

o. When we come to the Seven Sallies— 
can see them now—there will be still 
three miles betwixt us and it.” 

“How do you come to know this road so 
very well ?” inquired Maud. 





“Well, I do; and why shouldn’t I, miss, 
as you say, seeing I was so long a time in 
Lady Mardykes’s service, and many atime 
I drove the road to Carsbrook before now. 
Will you ’av a sangwige, miss ?” 

She had disentangled by this time, from 
a little basket in her lap, a roll of rather 
greasy newspaper, in which the proffered 
delicacies were wrapped up. 

Maud declined politely, and Miss Mercy, 
with a word of apology for the liberty, 
stuffed them, one after another, into her 
own mouth. 

Maud was a good deal disgusted at the 
vulgarity and greediness of her new wait- 
ing-maid, as well as upset, like every 
other lady in similar circumstances, by the 
loss of her old one. She was sustained, 
however, in this serious bereavement by 
agreeable and exciting anticipations of all 
that awaited her at Carsbrook. 

““When were you last at Carsbrook ?” 
asked the young lady, so soon as Miss 
Creswell had finished her sandwiches, and 
popped the paper out of the window, 
brushed away the crumbs from her lap, and 
wiped her mouth with her handkerchief, 
briskly. 

“This morning, miss,” she answered, 
with that odd preliminary hesitation that 
made Miss Vernon uncomfortable. 

“ Are you there as a servant, or how is 
it? I should like to know exactly whether 
you are my servant, or whose servant.” 

“Lady Vernon’s at present, miss, to 
attend upon you, please,’’ said Mercy Cres- 
well, clearing her voice. ° 

“Were you ever a lady’s-maid ?” 

* Oh, la! yes, miss; I was, I may say, 
Lady Mardykes’s maid all the time she 
was down, three years ago, at Mardykes 
Hall, near Golden Friars ; you have heard 
of it, miss; it is such a beautiful place.” 

Maud could hardly believe that Lady 
Mardykes could have had such a person 
for her maid, as she looked at her square 
body and clumsy hands, in the dim light, 
and bethought her that she had never 
heard that Mercy Creswell had shown the 
smallest aptitude for sucha post. Certainly 
if she was a tolerable lady’s-maid she looked 
the part very badly. It was unspeakably 
provoking. 

By this time they had passed the Seven 
Salles, and changed horses again at 
Torvey’s Cross; and now, a mile or two on, 
the road, which had hitherto traversed a 
particularly open and rather bare country, 
plunged suddenly into a close wood of lofty 
fir-trees. 
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The post-boys very soon slackened the 
pace at which they had been driving. It 
became indeed so dark, that they could 
hardly proceed at all without danger. 

It is a region of wood which might 
rival the pine forests of Norway. No ray 
of moonlight streaked the road. It is just 
wide enough for two carriages to pass, and 
the trunks of the great trees rear them- 
selves at each side in a perspective, dim 
enough in daylight, and showing like a 
long and irregular colonnade, but now so 
little discernible, that the man in the back 
seat called to the drivers to pull up. 

His voice was easily heard, for this road 
is carpeted with the perpetually falling 
showers of withered vegetation that serves 
for leaves upon the sprays and branches 
that overhang it, and hoofs and wheels 
pass on with dull and muffled sounds. 

Now that they had come to a standstill, 
Maud lowered the window, and asked a 
question of Mr. Darkdale—a name not in- 
appropriate to such a scene—who had got 
down, and stood, hardly discernible, out- 
side, opening something he had just taken 
from his breast-pocket. 

“Can we get on?” inquired she, a good 
deal alarmed. 

“Yes, miss,”” he answered. 

“ But we can’t see.” 

“* We'll see’ well enough, miss, when I 
light the lamps.” 

“IT say, Daniel, there’s lamps a-following 
of us,” exclaimed Miss Creswell, who, 
hearing some odd sounds, had thrust her 
head and shoulders out of the window at 
her own side. 

“There are lamps here,’’ he answered. 

“No, but listen, and look behind you,” 
said Mercy Creswell, with suppressed im- 
patience. 

The man turned and listened; Mand, 
whose curiosity and some slight sense of 
alarm were excited, partly by the profound 
darkness, and partly by the silence, looked 
from the window at her side, and saw two 
carriage-lamps gliding toward them, and 
faintly lighting the backs of four horses 
jogging on, with postilions duly mounted, 
just visible, and still pretty distant. 

Mr. Darkdale bestirred himself, for these 
postilions were palpably quickening their 
pace, a rather reckless proceeding in a pass 
so profoundly dark. 

He took down one of the carriage-lamps, 
and lighting it with a match, shouted : 

“Hallo! Look ahead !” 

The warning light that sprang thus 
suddenly out of darkness, and the voice, 





seemed hardly to act as a damper on the 
ardour of the postilions; and Maud heard 
distinctly those sounds to which, probably, 
quick-eared Mercy Creswell had referred. 

She mistook them first for the laughter 
and vociferation of a rollicking party on 
their way home from a supper-party. But 
she soon perceived, with alarm, that they 
indicated something very different. 

They were sounds of fury and. terror. 
She heard a voice exerting itself in short 
gasps and shrieks, and declaiming with 
frightful volubility : 

“T say Vivian’s my name! Murder, 
murder—my God!—two to one—they’re 
murdering me!” yelled this voice, which, 
disguised as it was with rage and terror, 
she nevertheless fancied she knew, and 
exactly as the chaise drove by, at a sud- 
denly stimulated pace, the window was 
broken, and the jingling glass showered on 
the road close beside the wheels; and, in 
the flash of the lamp, Miss Vernon had a 
momentary glimpse of the cantering horses 
and the postilions lashing them, and of the 
hands and faces of men struggling within, 
and, as the strange phantasmagoria flew by, 

“Hallo! I’m here—Daniel Darkdale. 
Pull up; stop. Hallo!” yelled Mr. Dark- 
dale, grimly. 

And he ran on in the direction in which 
the carriage had passed, shouting, as he 
followed, “I’m Daniel Darkdale. Hallo!” 

There was a magic in this name, which 
brought the chaise, a very little way fur- 
ther on, to a sudden stop. 


CHAPTER LIX. MR. DARKDALE’S GUEST. 


“Tas will never do,” said Mr. Dark- 
dale, sharply, striding up to the carriage 
window, from which cries of “murder” 
were still proceeding. “ What’s going on 
here ?” 

“Two assassins trying to murder me, 
here in this carriage, sir. For God’s sake, 
sir, see me safe out of this. They have 
pinioned me.” 

Mr. Darkdale put his hand through the 
broken window and let it down a little, and 
then withdrawing it, let the window down 
altogether, and popped his head in, holding 
the lamp, which he still carried, close to 
the window, so as to light up the interior 
with a rather fierce and sudden glare. 

“Who are you, sir?” he asked of the 
young man who, with a torn shirt-front, 
disordered hair and necktie, and a very 
pale face, across which a smear of blood 
showed rather ghastlily, was staring with 
wild eyes. 
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There were two powerful-looking men, 
sitting one at each side, hot and blown 
after the struggle. With these Mr. Dark- 
dale exchanged a significant glance, and 
said : 

“You'll give me your names, you two. 
You know Mr. Darkdale, you know me— 
Daniel Darkdale ?”’ 

The two men exchanged a sheepish look, 
as if they would have winked at one an- 
other, and gave their names. 

“T’m the constable of this county, sir,” 
said Mr. Darkdale, in a loud voice. “I’m 
pretty well known. I'll set all this right. 
If they have injured you they shall be 
made examples of. They have secured 
your hands somehow ?” 

“Yes. I’m a cavalry officer. My name 
is Vivian—that is, it will do as well as an- 
other,” cried the gentleman, in high excite- 
ment, gabbling at that gallop which recog- 
nises no stop longer than a comma, and 
hardly that. “I had been down in that 
part of the country behind us a good way, 
you know, and I wanted to get back to my 
quarters; and this man had a carriage, and 
1 could not get another’—the injured 
man was talking at such a pace that the 
foam appeared at the corners of his lipsp— 
“and he undertook to give me a lift to 
Chatham; and this other fellow—d 
them, they are both murderers, I say, get 
my arms out.” And he began to tug again. 

“Wait a moment. I have a reason. 
You'll say I’m right in a moment,” Mr. 
Darkdale, leaning in, sternly whispered in 
his ear. 

He opened the door. 

“T say, you come out, till I hear this 
gentleman’s complaint,” he said to the man 
next the door. 

He obeyed, and walked a little to the 
rear of the chaise, and the officer sat close 
to the window next Mr. Darkdale. 

“Don’t you be listening,” said Dark- 
dale to the other. ‘“ Now, sir, we shan’t 
be overheard ; tell me the rest, pray.” 

“He asked for leave to take in that 
fellow, who said he wanted to go on to 
Chatham, and they wished to play ‘ blind- 
hooky’ with me, and I like the game, 
and said yes, and they had cards, and I 
told them how I was used, very badly, I'll 
tell you by-and-bye, and they seemed very 
agreeable, and I had been kept awake all 
night, last night, by halfa dozen scoundrels 
drilling in the room next mine, with a couple 
of sergeants and a drum, you can’t conceive 
such an infernal noise, like so many ghosts 
out of hell, I knew very well why it was 











done, there’s a fellow, Major Spooner, he 
has been doing everything imagination can 
devise, by Heaven, to make the army too 
hot for. me, but I think I have a way of 
hitting him rather hard, ha! ha! and when 
I was asleep, as sound as if I had made 
three forced marches without a halt, those 
two robbers, agents they are of the same 
villain, gambling, rascally murderers, tied 
my arms behind my back, and only for 
you, sir, I should have been robbed and 
murdered by this time.” 

*“T should not wonder, sir,” said Dark- 
dale. ‘‘I should not wonder. But I have 
them pretty fast, now. I have their names, 
and I know their faces; I have seen them 
long ago; and I'll have them up for it. 
Don’t you be listening; allow me, sir, to 
whisper a word in your ear. You'll be at 
the next posting-house very soon, an hour 
or less. Those fellows are frightened, now, 
and they will try to make it up with you. 
Don’t you be such a muff. They would be 
very glad, now, to loose your hands; don’t 
you allow it. I'll get up behind, so soon 
as they are in, without their knowing it, 
and I'll have them arrested the moment 
we arrive, and I’ll have witnesses to sce 
how they have tied your hands, and I'll 
compel them to disclose their connexion 
with that blackguard, Major Spooner, and 
I'll lay you twenty pounds they'll split. Do 
you like my plan?” 

“Uncommonly,”’ whispered the young 
man close to his ear. 

“Well, when he gets in, do you pretend 
to be asleep, and if they try to undo the 
pinion, don’t you let them—hush! “Mind 
what I say. We’ll pay the whole lot off.” 

“Will you?” gasped the pinioned tra- 
veller. “ By Heavens, then, I'll do it, I’ll 
bear it, I say I will; anything to bring 
it home to Spooner, he’s so cunning; the 
villain, he’s as hard to catch as a ghost, 
never mind, I’ll have him yet, the scoundrel, 
I wish this thing wasn’t quite so tight, 
though, by Jove, it does hurt me, never 
mind, it is worth some trouble, we’ll catch 
them, it’s a serious thing, this outrage, 
and if you can show they aimed at my life, 
it will be a bad business for Spooner, ha ! 
ha! and if I can’t hang him, whenever I 
get a fair chance, I'll shoot him, by Heaven, 
Pll shoot him—I’ll shoot him dead if it 
was in church !” 

‘*Hush—don’t mind. Here comes the 
fellow. We understand one another—you 
and I—eh ?” 

“ All right.” And the voluble gentleman, 
with his arms tied behind him, and ex- 
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tremely uncomfortable, would have run on 
again with a similar declamation, if Mr. 
Darkdale had not said, with a peremptory 
gesture of caution: 

“They'll hear us; not another word.” 

He drew back, and walked toward the 
man whom he had just ejected from the 
carriage, and he said very low, and with- 
out turning his head, a few words in his 
ear, ending with : 

“Twill be all right now; get on at the 
best lick you can. You must be there in 
forty-five minutes sharp.” 

The man gave his orders to the pos- 
tilions, and got into the carriage, and away 
they whirled at a great pace, flashing a 
fiery streak from their lamps along each 
brown trunk as they flew by on the close 
forest road. 

Mr. Darkdale stood, lamp in hand, for a 
minute, watching the retreating equipage ; 
and then turned and approached his own 
carriage, which he had left standing about 
a hundred paces in the rear. 





DOUBLE PEOPLE. 


Ir Miss (or the Misses) Millie-Christine 
should quarrel, it would be no easy matter 
for her (or them) to part company. She 
(or they) must submit to any incompati- 
bility of temper and tastes: seeing that her 
(or their) fate is unified for life. And if 
any gentleman (or gentlemen), whity- 
brown or dark brown, should pop the 
question to her (or them), there would be 
two (or four) wills to consult in the matter, 
to avoid a still further complication of in- 
compatibilities. 

This is of course very clumsy phraseology; 
but what is to be done? How are we to 
decide whether the singular or the plural 
number is tobe used? As Millie-Christine 
can certainly talk in two different voices, 
together or separately, can express two dif- 
ferent sentiments at the same time, and can 
have two simultaneous opinions on the 
same subject, it is more convenient to use 
the plural number. Then about dancing. 
There was a Spaniard in London a few 
years ago who danced on one leg in a very 
wonderful way; there are other men who 
can double-shuffle on two legs with much 
dexterity; and there are two pantomimists 
who contrive so to dress themselves as to 
appear to dance upon three legs, the fourth 
being stowed away in some ingenious 
fashion; but no one human being ever 


danced a pas-de-deux on four legs. Then | 











Millie-Christine sing soprano and mezzo- 
soprano, and very prettily too. More- 
over, Millie would not be satisfied if Chris- 
tine alone had her dinner; she also has 
an appetite, and mutton for two would be 
in requisition. When Hermia and Helena, 
in the Midsummer Night’s Dream, had a 
temporary misunderstanding about love 
matters, the latter gave a charming de- 
scription of a kind of double existence, one 
mind in two bodies: 

We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 

Have with our neelds created both one flower, 

Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, 

Both warbling of one song, both in one key, 

As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds, 

Had been incorporate. So we grew together, 

Like to a double cherry, seeming parted ; 

But yet a union in partition, 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem : 

So with two seeming bodies, but one heart. 
Millie and Christine have two hearts and 
two minds; Hermia and Helena (according 
to Shakespeare) two bodies and one heart. 

Deviations from ordinary organisation 
are often presented in very odd ways, bot! 
in the genus homo and among the lower 
animals; sometimes we find more or less 
than the proper number of limbs, some- 
times a strange rudiment of some other 
being. In 1765, there was a calf born at 
Bettws Abergele, in North Wales, having 
two heads, four eyes, four ears, two mouths, 
two necks, but body and legs as usual; it 
sucked with both mouths during the few 
days of its existence. In 1759, the Memoirs 
of the Berlin Academy of Sciences con- 
tained an account of a puppy-dog born 
with a rudimentary turkey-cock’s head, but 
with no mouth, nose, or eyes; a red pen- 
dent mass, like the red gills of a turkey- 
cock, contained the first beginnings of a 
hooked beak. Of course the creature died 
very soon after birth. In 1808, there was a 
three-legged calf at Westrip, in Gloucester- 
shire; two legs were in front, and the odd 
one behind, and the animal walked along 
tolerably well. Inthe same year there was 
caught a partridge with three wings, one 
growing out of the breast. A double- 
headed bull-calf was exhibited at Tenbury 
in 1780; whether it had a double appetite, 
a double capacity for food, is not recorded ; 
but it ate with two mouths. In 1806, the 
Union, East Indiaman, brought to England 
a dog with two noses. There was a cat at 
Greenock, early in the century, with four 
ears on one head, eight feet, and two tails. 
A still-born heifer has been described, at a 
village near Lincoln, with two heads united 
into one, one neck, one heart, and two 
tails. 
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Boys and girls, men and women, have 
often had less than the usual number of 
toes, fingers, and other members. The 
Memoirs of the Berlin Academy (already 
mentioned) contain an account of a whole 
family of negroes living near Paramaribo, 
born without thumbs; and each foot was 
something like a lobster’s claw where the 
toes ought to have been. In 1764, a boy- 
infant was born without a right hand; he 
grew up, married, and had a child similarly 
deficient in a right hand. About the same 
time a healthy child was born without 
arms or even shoulders. The once-cele- 
brated Miss Biffin, born without hands or 
feet, managed, in an extraordinary way, to 
draw and write with the implements held 
between the stumps. People with one 
finger only, one toe only, a thumb and 
little finger only, forefinger and no thumb, 
are to be met with. On the other hand, 
instances are not uncommon of persons en- 
dowed with more than an equitable pro- 
portion of such aids. An old man named 
Carolan died at Meath in the last century, 
having six fingers on each hand, and six 
toes on each foot. A boy near Ely was 
born with even more than this number— 
twenty-eight thumbs, fingers, and toes, in 
all. Another boy, near Market Drayton, 
had three arms and three legs; the addi- 
tional limbs were imperfect, and grew from 
the trunk in a very strange way. 
Concerning double people, twins united 
in an abnormal manner at birth, the au- 
thentic records are numerous, but cannot 
be discussed at any length in these pages ; 
a few examples must suffice. In 1701, 
united twins were born at Szany, in Hun- 
gary ; they were christened by the names 
of Helen and Judith, and were exhibited 
for some years in the chief cities of Europe. 
They were joined together at the lower 
part of the back, the faces and bodies being 
half sideways or diagonal, neither back to 
back nor side by side. The two girls were 
not equally strong, nor equally well made; 
one had a more resolute wili than the 
other, and settled all questions as to 
whether to move, and whither. Being 
carefully educated, they read, recited, and 
sang well, conversed in Hungarian, Ger- 
man, French, and English, and afforded 
much scope for study to psychologists ; for 
there was sufficient difference between 
them in strength, temper, health, and in- 
tellect, to give play to two sets of forces, 
mental as well as bodily. It was observed, 
however, that when one was ill, the other 
became more or less affected with the same 





complaint ; and it was deemed probable that 
their deaths would be nearly simultaneous. 
This proved to be the case. Judith was 
attacked with a complicated disease of brain 
and lungs in 1723, and died; Helen, who 
at the commencement of her sister’s malady 
was in good health, soon sickened with 
her, and the two died almost at the same 
instant. They were buried in a convent 
graveyard at Presburg, and the particulars 
of their remarkable history found admission 
into the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society. 

In 1765, the local journals give an ac- 
count of one Susan Gutteridge, the wife of 
a pensioner at Hadleigh, near Ipswich, who 
had three children at a birth; two were 
joined together at the middle part of the 
body; all three had an existence of only a 
few hours. The Anatomical Museum at 
Leyden contained some years ago (and 
perhaps still contains) the preserved re- 
mains of a two-headed child, with the in- 
scription, “ Un enfant avec deux tétes bien 
formées, né 4 Jutphaas prés d’Utrecht dans 
l’année 1785.” Such instances of partial 
doubleness are much more numerous than 
those of the more complete Helen-Judith 
and Millie-Christine kind. The most ex- 
traordinary on record, perhaps, was one 
which was described by Sir Everard Home 
in a letter to John Hunter, the great sur- 
geon ; it was a Hindoo double-headed boy, 
born near Burdwan, in Bengal; and the 
degree of sympathy, or absence of sym- 
pathy, between the two heads was watched 
with much interest. The particulars are 
given in the Philosophical Transactions. 
There was another case of a man named 
Lazarus, or rather a double man named 
Lazarus-Johannes, very attractive to sight- 
seers in Germany several years ago. There 
was much of a curious character in the 
degree in which the feeding of Lazarus 
helped to feed Johannes, without any dis- 
tinct participation of the latter in the eating 
process. As the Johannes portion of the 
duplex was less fully developed than Laza- 
rus, some discussion arose among the eccle- 
siastics as to whether each half had a soul 
to be saved, distinct from the other; it was 
decided in the affirmative, and the two 
names of Lazarus and Johannes were given 
in baptism. The men were alive at the age 
of twenty-eight, but we have no mention 
of their age at death. Mary Poynter, the 
wife of a labouring man at Kyrewood, in 
Worcestershire, gave birth to a baby child 
which was rather more single than double, 





having only one pair of lower limbs, and 
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looked at or only one: whether Rita and 
Christina were two names for two beings, 
or a double name for a complex unit. 
Many of our readers are, no doubt, fa- 
miliar with the appearance of the Siamese 
twins, who were exhibited in London in 
their youth, and again, a short time ago, in 
their maturer years. The twins are more 
completely two human beings than any 
others we have here spoken of; for the 
only physical or organised band of con- 
nexion between them is at the two chests. 
In one of Doctor Todd’s medical works 
a description is given, which conveys a 
sufficiently clear notion of the nature of 
this band to those who have’ neither 
seen the twins themselves nor pictures 
of them. When first exhibited, they were 
not exactly opposite to each other, but 
stood side by side, or rather obliquely 
one by another ; but this position, there 
can be little doubt, was acquired by the 
attempts which they had instinctively 
made to separate from each other in walk- 
ing, or in lying and sitting down, and by 
the extension they had thus effected in 
their band of union, which was consider- 
ably more slender than in any other yet 
described. It was quite impossible for 
them to remain always face to face; there- 
fore their bodies acquired an oblique 
direction, in which they also moved. The 
consequence of this was, that the right 
limbs of the one and the left of the other 
individual were the principal organs of 
movement, and that the intermediate 
limbs (that is to say, the left of the one 
and the right of the other) remained nearly 
passive. In organic and animal relation of 
life, they seem to be independent of each 
other. Each has his own circulation of the 
blood, his own respirative and digestive 
functions. The curious, yellow - skinned 
couple were wont to play at battledore and 
shuttlecock with each other; one had a 
battledore in his right hand, the other had 
one in his left, and very deftly they tossed 
the feathered messenger to and fro. 

We therefore see that Millie-Christine 
is (or are) not without predecessors in this 
very remarkable walk in life. They are more 
closely united than the Siamese twins ; and 


many other parts of the system duplex. 
Such appears to have been the case also 
with Rita-Christina, born in Sardinia in 
1826, and taken to Paris for exhibition; it 
was no easy matter to decide whether 
there were two little Italian babies to be 


with each other till they die, a duality in 
unity, for better or for worse; and if—in 
their talking, singing, dancing, eating, 
drinking, sleeping—there can be harmony 
of sentiment and temper as well as junc- 
tion of person (and they themselves say 
that such is really the case), all the more 
bearable will their strange existence be. 
Like Helen and Judith, the Hungarians, 
they cannot stand precisely side by 
the coalescence of their frames renders 
necessary a kind of diagonal position ; but 
use has enabled them to overcome most of 
the awkwardness that would otherwise re- 
sult. Helen-Judith, if now living, would 
be great objects of interest to Millie- 
Christine, and vice versa; for the two pairs 
seem to have made a nearer approach to 
similarity than any other examples of such 
lusis nature. 

What would be the status of double 
people in the eye of the law? Could they 
hold property, and how? Would an in- 
surance office grant two insurances or 
annuities, or limit the number to one of 
ach ? «If Millie-Christine have money, 
could they invest it in consols; and woul 
the Bank of England require one entry or 
two entries of names in the books? And 
could each make a will irrespective of the 
other? Again: if Woman’s Rights are ever 
granted, would Millie-Christine give one 
vote or two at a general election? And 
would they be “the honourable member” 
r “the honourable members” when they 
came to take their seat in parliament? 
And if they become medical practitioners, 
would Doctor Millie and Doctor Christine 
receive one fee or two? 
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Asout the regions of the Palais Royal, 
where, through the grating over the 
kitchens of those artists Vefour or Very, 
there used to float upwards a fragrant cloud 
charged with the most delicious extracts 
and savours in the world, a number of gaunt 
faces were to be seen bent forward, regaling 
themselves on the feast, after the only 
fashion permitted to them—snifling it wist- 
fully and inhaling eagerly. Now precisely 
after the pattern of these famished epi- 
cures, I find myself, at times, hanging over 
certain inviting programmes, brought by 
nearly every post, with a persistency which 
shows that the senders are at least ac- 





there can never be any question of separating 
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read, tables fit for the gods spread themselves 
out, the air becomes heavy with the aroma 
of rare vintages, the purple of the grape 
glistens in the sunshine, and the taste be- 
comes bewildered by innumerable beverages 
held to the lips, Tantalus-like, and snatched 
away; liquors foam and sparkle in the 
crystal goblets, and flasks with silver necks 
and heads, which are ranged round in daz- 
zling rows. All this as I read; and yet 
the wild debauch is tolerably harmless. 
There is no headache, no intoxication, no 
recling home; the pleasant carouse is pro- 
duced in this innocent fashion by certain 
unctuous circulars, which positively make 
you feel thirsty as youread. The entertain- 
ment is certainly far preferable, as regards 
health, to a demoralising visit to the Docks 
with a tasting order. Instead, too, of ruining 
myself with costly purchases, I quaff these 
catalogues, and mentally purchase large 
“parcels ” for “laying down”’ in splendid 
condition. I can have them either in the 
wood or “the patent bin-case,”” which can 
be “packed by a child,” and is secure from 
“ breakage or pilferage.” By “stacking 
any number of these cases, one on the 
other, a set of bins can be formed in any 
part of the house.” I revel in this idea— 
in any part of the house, up-stairs, down- 
stairs, or in my lady’s chamber. I can 
picture the enjoyment of having men to 
carry up the bins, while I “stack” and 
stack again, as the whim seizes me. 

I would begin with sherries: and here 
is to be seen at once the folly of giving 
fancy prices, when for eighteenpence I can 
have a sherry from “ the large producing 
district’? of Xeres, “ possessing body, 
good flavour, and stimulating qualities.” 
It is, moreover, a pale wine, and “suitable 
as a luncheon or dinner sherry—three 
years old in wood, and bottled in brilliant 
condition.” All this for eighteenpence, 
,imbeciles! ye who give your four or five 
shillings a bottle for “laying down!” I 
notice that I can quaff from no less than 
twenty-two different brands, and that there 
is a sort of melodious gamut, as it were, 
which can be rung in chiming the praises 
of these vintages. All have “ body, flavour, 
and stimulating qualities.’ But mark, 
some have “ delicate flavour,” some “ fra- 
grance,” which latter virtue sells at the 
tenth degree, and at two and tenpence. 
At the fourteenth degree, and at three and 
six, we find the “ dry luncheon and dinner 
or dessert sherry” lifting its head mo- 
destly. The “fine Amontillado flavour” 


stage. At the sixteenth degree we find a 
little confusion and incoherence, not to say 
a perceptible thickness of utterance and 
tautology ; thus, a wine is boasted as “ pos- 
sessing a dry Amontillado flavour, with 
fine delicate aroma,” commendation which 
ought to be comprised in what followed 
being “suitable as a delicate Amontillado 
luncheon or dinner sherry.”’ A _ step 
further, and we come on’a “ brown wine 
most suitable for dessert, having the dry 
East Indian character; also”—I rub my 
eyes at the descent—“ for drinking with 
water!” This is a poor virtue indeed. 
But we rally at the next step, and grow 
rapturous over “a superb dry Amontillado 
flavour, with delicacy of aroma, and which 
is offered to connoisseurs of sherry of the 
Amontillado character, as a choice wine 
for dinner or luncheon.” Compare this 
with the next: “a gold wine, which is 
offered to connoisseurs of full-flavoured dry 
sherry, without the Amontillado character” 
—which is offered as ‘‘a choice dinner, 
luncheon, or dessert sherry;” and, in a 
bewilderment of vinous admiration, we 
come forward as “ the connoisseur who can 
appreciate the high characteristics of really 
fine Amontillado sherry, and of one of the 
finest and oldest wines procurable.”’ 

In the department of ports, I admire the 
caution of recommendation, which hints 
that the two shilling article should only 
be produced at dessert. But it is vaguely 
added, “ or for general consumption,” which 
I interpret in this sense: it is to be set 
before the friend who has been dining with 
us, and whose nicer critical sense is blunted 
by satiety; or if we must have it out at 
other seasons, it will do for the village 
hospital, or the country visitor. Intro- 
ducing it to your guest, you might con- 
veniently quote the words of the descrip- 
tion. ‘‘ My dear boy, this glass of port is 
the produce of the Douro district. It has 
been selected after careful comparison, as 
possessing good body and excellent flavour. 
It is quite fit for present use, but will im- 
prove by age: it was bottled in brilliant 
condition.”” Such a guarantee would con- 
found any doubts he might entertain as 
to its being suitable for “his own good 
body.” Fourpence more, and we get the 
“fruity flavour, yet not too sweet on the 
palate :” sixpence, and the “ fine aroma and 
rich flavour” manifest themselves. Later 
on come the “connoisseurs of fine old port 
wine,” who, according to the grammatical 
construction of the sentence, have been 
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offered as possessing “superb dry flavour 
and great fragrance.” But on this matter 
of port we little dream how the tongue 
can “ grow wanton,”’ as the immortal Wil- 
liam says. In the finer sorts which we 
now approach, and I hope reverently, we 
hear of what is called “a bottled cha- 
racter,” which would seem a natural quality 
in liquor that is bottled, but which may be 
assumed to have analogy to the “corked- 
up” character in the human race. It is 
also “exquisitely fine,” has good bouquet 
and a great deal of “wing,” “dry Burgundy 
flavour,” “ delicately silky,” &c. Itcan be 
at the same time “tawny,” have “ exqui- 
site aroma,’’ and having “immense body 
with plenty of wing,” which seems as if we 
were speaking of an insect. The highest 
encomium, however, seems to be the pos- 
session of “a fine finished bottled cha- 
racter,” which again seems to me to be an 
over delicate refinement. Thus, it will be 
recollected, that master of sarcasm, the 
author of Lothair, accused one of his po- 
litical rivals of wanting “ finish ;’’ we can 
almost hear him taking a lesson from the 
connoisseur of ports, and artfully dis- 
paraging some enemy, by admitting that he 
had the “bottled character,’’ but wanted 
“ finish.” 

In dealing with the French wines, I am 
sorry to find that the poet seems to have 
allowed his powers of description to be 
coloured by a sort of contempt for our un- 
fortunate neighbours. For there is almost 
too much allusion to dilution with “ two 
parts of water,” with declarations that this 
vintage will not bear dilution with water. 
Too indifferent to give his imagination 
play, he repeats the old forms, “ flavour,” 
““matured in wood,” and the like; and 
actually damns with such faint praise as 
“it will be esteemed as a cheap dinner 
wine.” Again, what sort of commendation 
is this: “ Has the advantage of age in 
bottle ?”’ A truism, surely; as is also the 
following: “Is selected as having all the 
characteristics that are appreciated by the 
connoisseur in Rhine wines.’”’ This poor 
generality means nothing. 

I was curious to see how the cham- 
pagne vintage would be celebrated. Yet the 
first sample is not encouraging, where two 
and elevenpence is recommended as suit- 
able for dinner, or for medicinal purposes. 
But the man cannot get over his incurable 
prejudice against a fallen nation. I might 
remind him that even the barbarous Meck- 
jenburgh, and that Hun, Von der Tann, 
were delicately considerate as to the sacred- 
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ness of the Champagne districts. The 
French themselves, when introducing this 
ROYAL WINE, grow magnificent. It is the 
“grand vin d’Ay,” it is “creaming,” 
“ mousseux,”” “rosée.”” But the highest 
praise (consonant with the highest price) 
that this grudging encomiast can utter is, 
“ This very sparkling wine is the produce 
of one of the best situated vineyards in the 
Champagne district. It has been selected, 
after careful comparison with the choicest 
dry wines, as possessing great delicacy of 
flavour and fragrance, but from its extreme 
dryness this quality will be appreciated 
only by those who have acquired a taste 
for very dry champagne.” ; 
There are others of these Barmecide 
dainties, which I see daily spread out 
on the broad newspaper sheets, as on a 
table-cloth, and which really are appetising 
in the choice and unctuous phrases used. 
The conclusion really to be arrived at is, 
that if one were in good faith to lay in a 
stock of these dainties, and if they at all 
corresponded to the epicurean language 
in which their qualities and virtues are 
described, we might at small cost enjoy a 
luxury, a ceaseless banqueting, which He- 
liogabalus himself might envy. We could 
not be so unreasonable as to bind these 
caterers by the almost extravagant per- 
fections of the articles they proffer, but if 
we deduct even a handsome allowance of ex- 
aggeration, we should be more than content 
with the handsome balance that remains, 
If but a tithe of what we read were true, 
who would ask more than is held out 
to us in the advertisement sheets in which 
all that concerns food, drink, medicine, and 
other things would seem to be of a sort of 
Elysian excellence? Why, there is one 
article alone which in itself would appear 
to be “ meat, drink, and elothes,”’ and which, 
allowing a good-natured margin for the 
pardonable exaggeration prompted by the 
conscious pride of its proprietor, would 
alone suffice for all that man wants here 
below—need I say that I allude to a well- 
known panacea? Why, with such an ar- 
ticle to be had, and had so cheaply, we 
go to the trouble of purveying other 
delicacies, is inconceivable to me. For a 
shilling or two we can secure a talisman 
more efficacious than Saladin’s in Scott’s 
romance. Mark, with it invalids can cure 
themselves, “ without medicine, inconve- 
nience, or expense ;” it is “delicious, far 
more nourishing, digestible, and less ex- 
pensive than meat.” Have we children, 
then “delicate infants thrive on this food, 
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which imparts to them, in a pleasant form, 
all the elements of new blood, bone, muscle, 
brain.” But these merits may be passed 
over lightly, as compared with their mi- 
raculous power in a therapeutic direction. 
Fancy seventy-two thousand cures of the 
most terrible maladies “of old and young, 
which had resisted all medical treatment, 
and had been abandoned as_ hopeless.” 
After this feat we may give up physicians 
as dull bunglers. It might, indeed, be 
curious to inquire whether these seventy- 
two thousand cases would not be in excess of 
all that had been “abandoned as hopeless,” 
and spread over a number of years. At 
least, I doubt if the whole College of Phy- 
sicians would own to such a vast number 
of cases defying their skill. However, 
we, the patients, have this comfort, that 
between both, the exertions of the college 
and of this wonderful panacea, all cases, 
whether desperate or otherwise, may be 
comprised. The physicians may cure what 
they can: when they fail we may call in the 
panacea. 

Another article, that makes one thirsty 
to read of, is called the Nourishing Stout, 
which I once remember covering the whole 
side of a newspaper, repeated in monoto- 
nous lines. It did all sorts of things this 
wonderful beverage ; restored invalids to 
strength, made the sluggish buoyant, and 
was strongly encouraged by doctors. The 
sight of this capital title was in itself in- 
vigorating—it was like a pint of the be- 
verage with the head on. Of the same 
family was Somebody’s Bottled Cooper, 
which was described as “a gentle restora- 
tive, healthful, and life-giving, and uni- 
versally recommended for the sick-bed.”’ 
Many doctors, I noticed, joined with a 
generous warmth in these encomiums of 
its virtues. No doubt they had stood by 
the sick bed and seen the languishing 
patient raised up by partaking of a goodly 
goblet. But on scrutinising their really 
handsome testimonials, I was struck by 
the recurrence of such phrases as “the 
cooper which you were good enough to 


you sent me,” &c. One physician added 
that “he always continued to use it in his 
own family ;”’ another “that he invariably 
prescribed it for his patients.” I should 
not like to insinuate anything that would 
impair the value of these witnesses, but 
still I cannot help framing some such little 
domestic picture as this. Case of three 
dozen cooper arriving per rail at Doctor 
Diapoison’s country house, the family try- 











send me,” “I have tried the cooper which. 








ing it at dinner, the necessity of a sus- 
pended judgment .and second supply, be- 
fore the result on the health of the younger 
branches could have any marked result, 
and then gratitude for so warm and de- 
liberate a judgment would surely prompt 
a further supply. Again, prescribing the 
Somebody’s Cooper for Sir William Stubb’s 
young family, would probably demand re- 
cognition of some sort. 

What shall we say to “this celebrated 
and most delicious old mellow spirit, which 
is the very cream of Irish whisky?’”’ Unc- 
tuous words these, “ mellow,”’ ‘‘ cream”’— 
we feel it gliding down our throats, and 
hail the familiar “ LL.,’’ which beams out 
upon us, an old friend, from every news- 
paper in the kingdom. ‘“ Observe,” it says, 
in a friendly way, ‘my pink label, seal and 
cork.” 

Once embark on the vast ocean of “baking 
powder,” and we grow bewildered; which 
is it to be, Brown and Polson, Borwick, 
Sea Moss Farine, Oswego? All make the 
most “delicious” blanc-mange, puddings, 
custards, pastry, tarts, like a conjurer who 
brings such things out of a hat. One feature 
common to all is, that a single packet will 
make innumerable shapes—a dozen, I think 
—of blanc-mange or jelly. With so many 
fair claims how are we to decide? But I 
own that Sea Moss Farine, with its poly- 
chromatic pictures—its Neptune riding the 
billows—its versatility, so to speak, its ele- 
gance, as it were, seems more of a dazzling 
sort. Its fellows have a homely, house- 
keeping air. Farine is of a gaudy, attrac- 
tive sort. However, this is all speculative, 
as I have not made trial; and | dare say 
Brown and Polson, Borwick, Oswego, 
Maizena, and others, if put on their mettle 
—rather, if they put on their metal freely 
—and exhibited showy, dashing advertise- 
ments, might convey the same idea. 

Sauces, too! I own to an exceeding 
penchant for Elizabeth Lazenby and her 
old- established Harvey, that old Tory 
piquancy, which has held its own honour- 
ably, in spite of a thousand revolutions, 
and, it must be said, much persecution. 
Our poor Elizabeth has been harassed by 
pretenders, and whenever I meet her in 


advertisements, seems to be under guard of 


some injunction from the Court of Chancery. 
There is Elizabeth’s own signature, in a 
free hand, on her own bottles. She is not 
addicted to boasting, and has the comfort 
of knowing—wherever she be now—that 
she has helped off many a bad fish, and 
more bad cooking. That young radical 
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“Worcestershire” has merits of his own, 
though he haga jargon of his own about 
“ digestion ;” and that perpetual flourishing 
about “from the receipt of a nobleman in, 
the country,”’ savours of the parvenu. Itis 
like some new rich man boasting, “ Try that 
wine. Lord Tumbletowers sent it to me.” 
There is something inconclusive, too, in 
the recommendation. A nobleman having 
a receipt is no guarantee for excellence. 
Noblemen often have bad wine and other 
bad things. But this is a “nobleman in 
the country,”’ and noblemen in the country, | 
according to my experience, have worse 
articles than noblemen in town. Altogether, 
I cannot father this indorsement, though I 
have no doubt there are numbers of weak 
souls who would prefer the comestible on 
this account to the humble unheralded 
article of Elizabeth. Both are excellent. 
There are many other articles which 
might coldly furnish forth our Barmecide 
table. But the reader can supply them for 


himself by glancing at his daily newspaper. 


SUMMER CALM. 
A suMMER silence sits upon the lake, 
No sound of plashing oar, no herd-boy’s call, 
To wake the mountain echoes. A soft haze, 
A dreamy haze of pale and liquid gold 
Hangs o'er the placid waters: glow so pure 
As scarce to touch with fire the ruby specks 
That gem the troutling’s back. 

Now comes the low 

Of answering kine, knee-deep within the flood, 
And now the hum of the brown-armoured hee, 
Laden with spoil, of the rich scarlet flowers, 
‘That glint amid the sedge: now with sharp “ whirr” 
The purple dragon-fly skims idly on, 
His brief existence all an easy dream. 
The fisher-heron beside the reedy pool 
Poised on one leg, with eager head drawn back, 
Scans the clear surface of the dimpled lake, 
And strikes unerringly his silver prey. 


Here, the broad flags their sturdy pennons wave, 
And gently rustle as the kingly swan, 

With arched neck and snowy plumes, sails by : 
Here blue forget-me-nots their petals hide, 

And water-lilies in their chaste white cups 

Veil their gold-fringed eyes: a glorious calm 
Lies on the bosom of sweet Windermere, 
Fraught with the tender balm of summer peace. 





OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 
(Srconp Series.) 
STONEY ROBINSON—HUNTING DOWN AN 
HEIRESS. 

Tue Hiltons of Hilton Castle, three 
miles west of Monkwearmouth, in the 
county of Durham, a family now extinct, 
used to boast of having been settled in power 
and affluence in the north country, three 
hundred years before the Conquest. This, 





at least, is certainly known, that in all 


struggles, for good or evil, greed or feud, 
treason or loyalty, these same stalwart 
Hiltons of Hilton swung the axe and plied 
the sword with creditable zeal, and gave 
and received blows right manfully. Three 
Hiltons were left on the hot sands of 
Palestine by Richard the First, three went 
down near the banner of the Black Prince 
in a battle at Bordeaux, one was struck 
dead at Agincourt, two the Scots smote 
to the heart at Berwick-upon-Tweed, two 
shed their blood at St. Albans during 
the cruel Wars of the Roses, five were 
trodden underfoot in that desperate mélée 
round the dead Crookback, at Bosworth, 
and four the Scottish swords swept down on 
the crimson hill of Flodden. “ The highest 
noblesse of the north, without the peer- 
age,” says worthy old Surtees; and indeed 
at one time these long-armed Hiltons seem 
to have held a good third of the county of 
Durham, not to mention good slices of 
Yorkshire, Northumberland, and Cumber- 
land. Old oaks, with far-stretching roots, 
were the Hiltons, and none of your potted 
out commercial biennials, showy in flower, 
but shallow-rooted and desperately perish- 
able. After a proud series of twenty de- 
scents, stretching through five long trou- 
blous centuries, the blow, however, came at 
last. In Charles the First’s reign, a Henry 
Hilton, conceiving some grievous, morbid, 
and incurable hatred against his own flesh 
and blood, deserted the old castle in the 
wooded vale by the river Wear, went to 
live in obscure retirement with a kinsman 
in Sussex, and finally in a last burst of spite 
and scorn, in 1641, left his whole property, 
for ninety-nine years, to the City of Lon- 
don, setting aside all “natural lives” for 
that severe probation. Then the old tree 
began to pine, the race dwindled down to 
petty drapers at Gateshead, and the light 
blew out. 

Soon another great family, by marriage 
or purchase, got hands on Hilton, the old 
castle still haunted by the ghost of the 
“Cold lad” (a stable-boy killed in a rage by 
a Hilton of James the First’s time). This 
race Surtees traces back to a certain 
cousin of Alan, the Black Earl of Rich 
mond, who appointed him captain, with 
five hundred archers, of the Tower of 
Bowes. The family proved able, and in- 
termarried (after its first really great 
man, a chief justice in Eyre, about 1310) 
with the Greenstocks, Fitzhughs, Con- 
yers, Eures, Cliffords, Percys, and Ravens- 
worths, frequently produced wardens of 
the Middle Marches, and was unchangeably 
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loyal by right of race. The best of the 
race was that brave and steadfast Sir 
George Bowes, who almost alone held out 
for Queen Elizabeth against the dangerous 
“ Rising of the North,” when the powerful 
Earls of Northumberland and Westmore- 
land, with the Dacres, Nortons, Marken- 
fields, Ratcliffes, Tempests, and Swin- 
burnes, raised the banner of the “ Five 
Wounds,” and defied the chivalry of the 
south, with that deplorable result so beau- 
tifully painted by Wordsworth in the 
White Doe of Rylstone, one of the most 
exquisite of his narrative poems. 

Mary Eleanor, the sole heiress of this 
noble race, was the only daughter of 
George Bowes, M.P. for the county of 
Durham, who died in 1760, leaving his 
vast estates to his daughter, then only 
eleven years of age. At eighteen the 
young and pretty heiress was married to 
John Lyon, ninth Earl of Strathmore, and 
representative peer for Scotland in the 
House of Lords, who assumed the name of 
Bowes on his marriage. The earl, a good- 
natured, bland, commonplace person, as 
tradition records, proved probably a too 
indulgent husband, and did not enjoy any 
very special happiness with his accom- 
plished, lively, capricious wife. Death, 
however, took him out of her way in April, 
1776, when he died at Lisbon, leaving five 
children. 

The young countess, only twenty-seven, 
pretty, lively, with literary tastes, and 
enormous wealth, had a fine house in Gros- 
venor-square, house, gardens, and conserva- 
tories at Chelsea, grand seats at Paul’s Wal- 
den, Gibside, and Barnard Castle, besides 
the towers of Streatlam and Hilton, and 
broad, rich lands in Middlesex. Tosucha 
widow, so young, so gifted, so rich, suitors 
as disinterested as the flies that visit sugar- 
casks, and quite as pertinacious, came in 
swarms. A Mr. Grey, a nabob from the 
golden Indies, at first showed well in the 
front rank, but in ten months the nabob, 
with all his wealth, was ignominiously 
ousted by an Irish adventurer, one Lieu- 
tenant Andrew Stoney Robinson, of the 
County Tipperary, who had come to New- 
castle some years before, with his regi- 
ment, and carried off a Durham heiress 
with thirty thousand pounds, whom he had 
.soon tormented and bullied out of exist- 
ence. The dashing Irish widower sighed, 
ogled, whispered, danced, and finally won 
the north country countess, aided no doubt 
by the flatterers and parasites by whom 
the widow was surrounded. At this un- 





lucky time, Mr. Jesse Foot, a surgeon at 
Stoney-Bowes, who wrote an account of 
her misfortunes, says the countess pos- 
sessed a very pleasing embonpoint, and an 
uncommonly fine bust. She was rather 
under the middle height, her hair was 
brown, her eyes light, small, and near- 
sighted. Her face was round, her neck and 
shoulders were graceful, her lower jaw, 
rather ill-shaped, moved convulsively from 
side to side when she was in nervous 2gi- 
tation. Her fingers were small, her hands 
exceedingly delicate. 

In person, Stoney Robinson was pleas- 
ing; his manner was soft, his height five 
feet ten inches, his eyes were bright and 
small, and well under hiscommand. His 
eyebrows were low, large, and sandy, his 
hair was light, his complexion ruddy. 
He had an agreeable smile, and a ready 
wit, and he usually led off the laugh in 
a pleasant, genial way, that forced those 
listening to him to laugh also. He spoke 
low, and lisped. His conversation was 
shallow, and his education had been ne- 
glected. When he spoke, his long hooked 
nose moved in a ludicrous way in conjunc- 
tion with his upper lip. According to Mr. 
W. E. Surtees, this matchless rascal (as 
will be presently proved) was showy with- 
out learning, cunning without prudence, 
and ambitious without perseverance; he 
brought with him, nevertheless, a pleasing 
address and person, and the eloquence, wit, 
and assurance which are said to be indi- 
genous to the country of his birth. 

Having broken his first wife’s heart by 
the summary process of throwing her down- 
stairs, shutting her up half naked for three 
consecutive days in a cold damp closet, 
allowing the miserable woman only an egg 
a day, Stoney Robinson, cleared out by an 
exhaustive sequence of cock-fighting and 
racing at watering-places, and gambling 
in the more disreputable clubs round St. 
James’s-street, had from the first determined 
to lure the vain blue-stocking widow of 
Grosvenor-square into his pitfall. He dug 
his covered ways towards “‘ that fort they 
call a heart,” with the skill of a veteran 
engineer. He corrupted and won over by 
bribes, flattery, and various inducements, 
Mrs. Parish, the countess’s governess, Miss 
Eliza Planta, the sister to the governess, 
and the confidante of the countess, and the 
Reverend Mr. Stephens, a credulous clergy- 
man, who was about to marry Miss Eliza 
Planta. He also won over the chief visitors 
at the house—Mr. Matra, English consul 
in Barbary, Mr. Magin, a botanist, and 
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friend of that Dr. Solander who accom- 
panied Captain Cook, and who was cele- 
brated for performing solos on the Otaheite 
nose flute at fashionable musical soirées. 
These people all became his creatures, and 
worked for him at the net he was weaving 
for the foolish and unsuspecting countess. 
Once introduced to the countess, all would 
be plain sailing, and that introduction he 
soon got by his friends at court, and 
through Durham, his acquaintance. He 
became interested in rare plants, fond of 
poetry, romantic and visionary, like the 
fair widow. He tutored a conjurer of the 
day, and planned with Miss Planta a party 
to which the countess was invited, when 
the linking of the two fortunes was dis- 
tinctly foretold. He hesitated at no trick, 
forgery, or stratagem. Letters stamped 
with the Durham post-mark were sent by 
him to the countess, purporting to be from 
a reproachful lady, who complained that, 
for love of the countess, Stoney Robinson 
had forsaken her. He spread dark sus- 
picions that Mr. Gray, his rival the 
nabob, was supported by the late Lord 
Strathmore’s relatives, whom the countess 
dreaded and detested. Last of all, he 
tried his crowning master-stroke. He 
wrote virulent anonymous attacks in the 
Morning Post on the countess; he hinted 
at intrigues, derided her as a_poetess, 
denied that she was a linguist, analysed 
and exposed her whole life, heaping up, as 
Mr. William Howitt says in his admirable 
summary of Mr. Jesse Foot’s book, the 
most malicious and irritating exaggerations. 
A violent and angry correspondence ensued, 
and the public listened, as they will listen 
to any he against a well-known person. 
The friends of the dead lord were delighted, 
because they hoped that this scandal and 
vexation would frighten off the fickle coun- 
tess from a second marriage, and keep the 
great property undisturbed for the children. 
Poor creatures, they little knew the arch 
devil they had to deal with in Stoney 
Robinson! That worthy gentleman bided 
his time. The fruit was all butripe. The 
touch came, and it fell. One day the pretty 
widow, stung to the quick by another of 
those newspaper wasps, stood up, her fair 
face flushed with anger, her blue eyes 
bright with tears of rage, and declared, in 
presence of her little court of parasites, that 
to the brave man who would challenge and 
fight “‘ Parson Bates,’’ the obnoxious, cruel, 
and relentless editor, she would at once 
give her hand and heart. This paroxysm 
had been foreseen by the bland scoundrel at 





her side. It had been arranged between 
him and Parson Bates that there should be 
a sham duel. The blustering challenge was 
sent, a bullying answer returned, the men 
met and fought. Both were wounded— 
at least their doctors called the plaistered- 
up scratches wounds—and the bandaged 
Robinson, kneeling at the feet of the coun- 
tess, rose up her accepted suitor. The 
needy gambler of yesterday was to-day the 
lord of a third of Durham, and the wretched 
nabob shivered over his nauseous glass of 
Bath water, while Stoney Robinson (now 
Andrew Bowes, Esquire, if you please) 
grinned, over the bottle of Burgundy he 
cracked with Parson Bates, on the way he 
had duped the rich widow of Grosvenor- 
square. 

Airing himself fer a time in-the Park 
and at Ranelagh, holding his levees among 
crowds of smiling parasites, who a week 
before would have let him die on a dung- 
hill, as the veriest leper of London, Stoney 
Robinson (for we have not the heart 
to surrender this delightfully appropriate 
name) then proceeded to the north to taste 
the full pleasure of his new wealth and 
power. It was the old story, Hogarth’s Scat- 
tergold; the beggar on horseback, bent on 
the old ride to the old place. He was greedy 
for heaps of money at once to flourish and 
squander. Ruthless as death, and rapa- 
cious as the grave, he quickly set the axes of 
the workmen to fell the sumptuous woods 
of Gibside. That avalanche of trees that 
rolls from Bryan’s Leap to the brink of the 
Derwent, this wretch did his best to sweep 
into a timber-yard. “‘ No place but the king’s 
dockyards,” he chuckled, “could show 
such wood.” But the fox had a brain of 
no real grasp after all; he overshot his 
mark as greedy rascals often do. He felled 
so much that the timber merchants were 
afraid of drugging the market, and would 
not purchase half of it, so the great trunks 
rotted in the Lady Haugh. Although at 
once mean and extravagant, sociable and 
tyrannical, his wealth won Stoney Robin- 
son great influence in the county while 
it lasted. He got into parliament for 
Newcastle, and was promised support if 
eventually he stood for the county. At the 
very time he was trying (for already he 
had got involved) to coax loans out of 
bankers and rich friends, he gave parlia- 
mentary dinners at Grosvenor-square, or 
tried in Durham to outvie the old nobility 
of the north. He bought the Benwell 
estate of the Shafto family, and instantly 
mortgaged it deeply. With iron resolution, 
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and as black a heart as Satan ever rejoiced 
over, the man was not a prudent scoundrel. 
He gambled deeply, but seldom won, and 
mean as he was, the old treasure of the 
Bowes and Hiltons slipped through his 
thievish fingers like witches’ money. Deeper 
and deeper this pirate sank into the slough 
of debt. He sold the Chelsea house with 
those rare exotics, which his wife had made 
her special boast. He locked up the family 
plate in his own coffers. He raised three 
hundred thousand pounds upon annuities. 
He insured the life of the countess over 
and over again for a year or two at a time. 
He gave lavish election entertainments at 
unfortunate Gibside. He kept open house, 
at the very time when his meanness pre- 
vented his purchasing a new carriage and 
decent horses. He wrote fulsome letters to 
a friend, from whom he borrowed, declaring, 
with his stained hand upon the vacuum 
where in most people there is a heart, he 
should never be happy till he was out of debt 
and had money by him, and the next day 
betted heavily on that green shaking bog, 
the turf. He flattered his banker, and at the 
same time, grinding his teeth, wrote to an 
acquaintance “that he would not leap on 
the man till he could bite him hard.” He 
sold his best friend an estate cheap, but 
with such a claim upon it (at first concealed) 
that Bowes alone gained by the bargain. 

At first, during the brief honeymoon, 
Stoney Robinson was all that was gallant 
and amiable to the duped countess. He 
compromised, by a heavy payment, an 
action for breach of promise commenced 
by the aggrieved nabob. Lady Strathmore, 
charmed at her conquest, sat down one 
honeymoon morning in her Chelsea bou- 
doir, and, with a humming-bird’s quill, on 
the most satin of couleur de rose paper, 
wrote some charming verses—at least so 
the toadies thought them—on her brave 
and chivalrous preserver— Stoney, the 
knight-errant, who had smitten Parson 
Bates, that cruel and false slanderer. Here 
is the romantic poem, with all its nonsense 
and bad grammar intact : 

Unmoved Maria saw the splendid suite 

Of rival captives sighing at her feet, 

Till in her cause his sword young Stoney drew, 

And to revenge the gallant wooer flew. 

Bravest among the brave, and first to prove 

By death or conquest who best knew to love! 

But pale and faifit the wounded lover lies, 

While more than pity fills Maria’s eyes. 

In her soft breast where passion long had strove, 

Resistless sorrow fixed the reign of love. 


“ Dear youth,” she cries, “ we meet no more to part ; 
Then take thy honour’s due—my bleeding heart!” 


The sham duel took place on January 





the 138th, 1777. On the 17th of the same 
month the melting widow was married at 
St. James’s Church, Westminster, to her 
gallant and convalescent champion. For the 
present the very soul of honour, pure, re- 
fined, delicate, Stoney neglected nothing 
that would please his bride. Soon after their 
marriage he wrote a letter of graceful 
apology to his angry mother-in-law, Mrs. 
Bowes, of Paul’s Walden, in Hertfordshire. 
In this letter, with graceful humility, this 
modern Tartuffe said: “ Deeply impressed 
with the sense of the impropriety that may 
appear to you of my conduct, I wisk to atone 
for that breach of duty, and to ask your 
pardon, under the promise of dedicating 
the remainder of my life to the honour and 
interest of your daughter and her family. 
My grateful heart will make me her faith- 
ful companion, and with unremitting at- 
tention I will consult her peace of mind, 
and the advantage of her children.” 

After all, what did it matter to Stoney 
Robinson what he promised now the bird 
was in the cage, now the springe had 
closed, now the steel fetter lock was round 
the thin, white wrist, and only law or death 
could remove it. It was only a sheet of 
paper less, and his own frank carried it. 
The two tempers soon clashed; indeed, his 
life of ceaseless profligacy would have exas- 
perated any woman, however fond, how- 
ever indifferent. At first he swore at her 
only; soon he began to threaten and beat 
her, and subject her to every humiliation 
malice and contempt could frame or in- 
vent. It was now that in anticipation of the 
struggle that was sure, as he knew, to come, 
the rascal hit upon one of the most subtle 
forms of cruelty that ingenious villany 
ever shaped. He actually forced his miser- 
able wife to write a book of the grossest 
description, called the Confessions of the 
Countess of Strathmore, and professing to 
be a revelation of her life before their 
marriage. This he held in terrorem, a 
weapon ready, as Mr. Howitt says, for her 
throat if she ever sought the protection of 
the laws. He kept this book, like a talis- 
man, under his pillow by night, and used 
scraps of it by day, to alarm or persuade 
enemies or friends with whom he came 
into contact. He carried it with him, like 
a palladium, wherever he travelled; as 
Jesse Foot says, he “hugged it to his 
bosom, and brooded over it with a rancor- 
ous rapture.” 

A year or two of this death in life, and 
the countess became an altered woman. She 
grew pale and nervous, silent and moody, 
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and always looked anxiously at her husband 
before she dared reply to the simplest 
question of social intercourse. One of his 
favourite forms of giving pain to this 
broken-spirited woman was bringing home 
to meals farmers’ daughters he had se- 
duced, and whom he loaded with trin- 
kets in the presence of the woman, whom 
they treated with brazen and ignorant in- 
difference. To his wife he denied all plea- 
sure : the opera, the music party, the flower 
show, all the delights of her early life, 
were closed to her. To use the quaint but 
confused language of Mr. Jesse Foot, “ Her 
person, accustomed only to distress and 
confinement, found no alleviation of the 
bitterest sorrow. Mind and body jointly 
submitted to receive the pressure which 
Bowes, like a mangle, daily rolled upon 
them.” 

But Stoney Robinson had more victims 
to lure into his den. If he could only get 
the countess’s five children into his hands, 
he could then better torment their guar- 
dians, and bend their mother to his wishes. 
The sons he despaired of netting, but the 
two eldest daughters, Lady Maria Jane 
and Lady Anna Maria, seemed not quite 
unattainable. To beguile them he now 
assumed his blandest and most sympathetic 
aspect. He affected to be alarmed about the 
decay of his unhappy wife’s health, and 
by her incessant pining for her children. 
A continuance of these detestable strata- 
gems did indeed at last draw to the house 
one of the daughters. The other escaped, 
entirely owing to the firmness and prudence 
of the guardians. She had been allowed to 
go to the dangerous house to see her mother, 
whom Stoney Robinson declared, upon his 
honour as a gentleman, was all but dying. 
She was snatched from her attendants, but 
they, throwing up the windows, raised such 
a speedy and unappeasable alarm, that the 
child was reluctantly restored. With the 
other child the father fled to Paris, dragging 
the countess with him. The black scoundrel 
knew the human heart, had studied it like 
an instrument; his favourite stratagem 
was to place women and children before 
the front ranks of his attacking force. A 
long legal correspondence ensued after his 
flight. He endeavoured in vain to soften 
the iron heart of the Court of Chancery by 
hypocritical lamentations and _ crocodile 
tears; but, to the intense delight of her 
mother, was compelled at last to restore the 
young lady to her rejoicing guardians. In 
this cause he employed three of the greatest 
lawyers of his day, Erskine, Law (after- 





wards Lord Ellenborough), and Scott 
(afterwards Lord Eldon), but all in vain ; 
truth, reason, and humanity were against 
the special pleaders. 

The'story now begins to darken. With still 
some faint courage left, the countess, like a 
frightened deer driven to bay, resolved on 
one desperate leap for life. She determined 
at all risks to try and escape from the mon- 
ster who had tied her up to die. He and 
his creatures kept remorseless and sleepless 
watch; but one day when Stoney Robin- 
son went to dine with a Captain Arm- 
strong, in Percy-street, they forgot to guard 
her close. One of the female servants, 
whom Robinson had not corrupted, had 
compassion for her unhappy mistress. The 
countess, like a frightened bird, flew at once 
to the open door of her cage. The male 
servants were lured away on mock errands. 
Her special turnkey was sent to the library 
for some novels for the countess to read 
in her husband’s absence. She carefully 
locked the doors after her, to conceal 
her flight as long as possible, then the 
two trembling women crept, muffled, out 
of the house, and got undiscovered into 
Oxford-street, where at last they met a 
hackney-coach. They had a narrow escape. 
Robinson had rushed back on the news of 
the escape, and was in full cry after them ; 
indeed, just as they passed Berners-street, 
they saw him in a hackney-coach, nearly 
mad with excitement, his hatless head 
thrust out of the window. Luckily he 
did not see them; but the sight of that 
Gorgon head so frightened the countess, 
who was worn and weak, that she fell into 
hysterics, and could hardly be persuaded 
for a time that she was safe and out of the 
villain’s grip. 

She was driven straight to Mr. Shuter, 
a barrister, in Cursitor-street, and an apart- 
ment was at once taken for her in Dyer’s- 
buildings. Bowes soon tracked out her 
humble retreat, but not before the injured 
woman had exhibited articles of thie peace 
against him in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
for the ill-treatment of her person, and 
was put under the protection of the court. 
How could Robinson be staved off by law 
or justice? He instantly took lodgings in 
the same street as the countess, ready to 
swoop down on her. To his disreputable 
house in Grosvenor-square flocked spies 
and base agents of all kinds ready for 
hire. He cried aloud for justice in the 
Court of Chancery and the King’s Bench, 
and bought off all the unfortunate women 
whom he had victimised, and who came 
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to earn money by helping the countess to 
a divorce. 

The countess had fled in such frightened 
haste from her tormentor and slow mur- 
derer, that she had left her jewels and all 
her valuables. She, therefore, with the 
utmost pain and mortification, had to 
press forward the divorce, and to oppose 
to the sham confessions forced from her, 
“beatings, scratchings, bitings, pinches, 
whippings, kicks, imprisonments, insults, 
provocations, torments, mortifications, de- 
gradations, deceptions, lies, starvation, 
force, and tyranny.”’ All this time, Stoney 
Robinson tracked her half-hopeless flittings 
from obscure lodging to obscure lodging, as 
the kite follows the screaming chicken. At 
last, when she removed to rooms in Blooms- 
bury-square, he resolved on what Mr. 
Howitt appropriately calls “a grand coup 
de main.”” He determined to corrupt the 
constable whom the court had appointed to 
guard her. The man’s name was Lucas, 
and he was highly respectable and above 
ordinary bribes. Bowes saw this at once, 
so he got at him by a stealthy flank move- 
ment. He visited the man’s wife and 
family, gave them money, and read the 
Confessions to them with tremulous and 
deprecating voice. One of the children was 
ill; he nursed it daily, and gave it the 
medicines with hisown hand. The mother 
began to say to herself, ‘‘ It isa shame such 
a man should be so used by his wife. He 
is mild as a lamb, and as generous as a 
prince.”’ She half convinced, half compelled 
her husband to help Robinson, and from 
that moment they became the mere crea- 
tures of his will. The abduction was soon 
planned. 

For some weeks previous his spies and 
agents hung about the marked house in 
Bloomsbury-square, and followed Lady 
Strathmore’s carriage sometimes in hack- 
ney-coaches, sometimes on foot. The 
countess was not altogether ignorant of 
this, but still not more alarmed than usual, 
as she had employed Lucas, in whom she 
confided, never to be far from her car- 
riage. 

On Friday, November the 10th, 1786, the 
trusty Lucas inquired as usual of the un- 
suspicious coachman what time his lady 
was going out, and was told to be ready 
between one and two in the afternoon. At 
the time named Lady Strathmore drove 
to Mr. Foster’s, a shop in Oxford-street, 
taking with her for company Mr. Farrer, 
a brother of her solicitor, and Mrs. Mor- 
gan, her maid. Before they had been five 








minutes in the shop she was alarmed by 
some of the ill-looking men she had seen 
hanging about Bloomsbury-square follow- 
ing her into the shop. She instantly with- 
drew to an inner room and locked the door, 
requesting Mr. Foster at once to go secretly 
and procure assistance, in case force should 
be threatened. Mr. Foster had scarcely 
gone before the cruel plot suddenly ma- 
tured to action. The trusted constable 
came, tapped at the door, and, giving his 
name, was instantly admitted. The coun- 
tess shuddered when the rascal at once 
told her that her ladyship was his pri- 
soner; that he was sorry, but still he must 
do his duty, as a warrant had been put in 
his hands ; but that as her ladyship was to 
be taken straight to Lord Mansfield’s, at 
Caen Wood, there was no doubt her ene- 
mies would be soon foiled, and she would 
be taken under his lordship’s protection. 
These were Robinson’s words; he knew 
just how she would think, just how the 
poor frightened, half-maddened creature 
would infallibly act under such hopes. 
She immediately consented to get again 
into her coach, Mr. Farrer accompanying 
her. 

That was all Stoney Robinson wanted. 
The moment the carriage-door was slammed 
her servants were dismissed by a pretended 
order from her, anda gang of Robinson’s 
men, well armed, surrounded their prey. 
At the bottom of Highgate Hill the arch 
fiend himself started up, quietly displaced 
Mr. Farrer, and took his seat by the side 
of his scared wife. Then the coachman 
drove furiously on the road to the north. 
At Barnet fresh horses were put to, and a 
post-chaise and four, with more accomplices, 
was waiting to follow and bar pursuit. The 
windows of Robinson’s coach were already 
broken, and the lady was pale and weep- 
ing, but no one interfered to save her. 
The next day at noon a servant of Robin- 
son’s arrived at the Angel Inn, Doncaster, 
one hundred and ninety-five miles from 
London, and ordered horses to be ready. 
In half an hour the splashed post-chaise 
arrived with the prisoner and her torturer. 
Mr. Woodcock, the landlord, handed some 
cakes to Robinson for the lady. Then 
on they dashed northward. At Bransby 
Moor the countess alighted, and rested for 
a few minutes, guarded by the wretch who 
watched her likeahawk. At Ferry Bridge 
she walked up and down the inn garden, 
but Robinson waited immovable at the 
garden door. All this toilsome and rapid 
journey her husband had been trying to 
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induce her by cajolery, threats, and force, 
alternately, to sign a paper, promising to 
stop all the proceedings in the Ecclesias- 
tical Court, and to live with him under the 
name and character of wife; but the poor 
creature was at bay at last; she refused, 
unconditionally refused. Then the devil 
threw off the mask; he struck her on the 
face and body with his clenched fists, till 
the blood sprang from her poor bruised 
flesh and quivering livid lips. When she 
attempted to cry out he gagged her by 
thrusting his handkerchief in her mouth. 
He then beat her with the heavy chains 
and seals of his watch; and, at last, as 
she still remained firm, held a loaded pistol 
to her head, and threatened to blow out 
her brains if she did not instantly consent 
to sign the paper. But nothing shook her 
resolution, for she had tasted freedom, and 
she had still hope of a rescue. 

At Streatlam Castle, in Durham, the man’s 
passion grew maniacal and murderous, as 
she still refused to condone or to actin any 
way as his wife, or the manager of the 
family. In a fit of frenzy he pulled out the 
pistol, bid her say her prayers, and with a 
hand trembling with passion, presented the 
pistol to her head. But that poor weak wo- 
man wasironnow. She hated him so, that 
death seemed better than being chained for 
life to such a corpse of dead and corrupt 
love. Seeing her immovable, the coward 
thrashed her cruelly, and left her locked 
up for a whole day. When he returned 
and asked her more calmly if she was yet 
reconciled to a dutiful domestic life, she 
answered with some sharp retort. He then 
grew apparently mad, and pulling out his 
pistol, told her to fall on her knees, and 
say her last prayers. It seemed then that 
the end had really come. The poor woman 
accordingly fell on her knees, repeated a 
short passionate prayer, and told him to 
fire, but he turned away sullenly. 

Still great and imminent as the danger 
of murder was, there was hope. The 
country was up and clamorous. An angry 
crowd began to gather round the castle, 
and insist on seeing her. With his usual 


satanic cunning, Robinson dressed one of 


his servants as himself and another as the 
countess, and made them appear from time 
to time in friendly talk at the windows, to 
soothe and quiet the populace in the court- 
yard below. The stratagem succeeded, 
the people calmed down, and the sheriffs’ 
officers sent to execute the attachment, 
served it on the masqueraders. In the 
meantime Bowes dragged the countess out 








by a back-way, and, in the dark, brought 
her towards midnight to a little lonely 
cottage, where he spent the night threat- 
ening her, and beating her with rods. You 
might kill that woman now, but you would 
never bend her; she was stone. In the 
early morning he flung her behind him 
on a horse without a pillion, and carried 
her over wild and trackless heaths, covered 
with snow, to the house of an attorney, a 
creature of his, at Darlington. There he 
shut her up in a dark room, and holding a 
red-hot poker to her breast, which fear 
alone prevented him using to brain her, 
threatened her with a madhouse for life, 
unless she signed the paper, and came once 
more to his side. She was dumb, she was 
paralysed, but she was steel now and for 
ever to him. She defied his rage; she 
smiled at his threats. She could but die 
once. One blow more, and he could end 
the long dispute. 

But Heaven has eyes, and God’s | ands 
stretch far. Help was near; a keen ear 
might even at that moment have distin- 
guished the ring of approaching hoofs. 
That terrible day of her capture, Mr. Farrer 
had driven hard to London, winged by 
anger and pity, and had instantly made ap- 
plication to the Court of King’s Bench, in 
order to effect a rescue. On Monday, No- 
vember the 13th, two of Lord Manstield’s 
trustiest tipstaffs had posted off to the north. 
The constables were already scouring the 
country between Streatlam Castle and Dar- 
lington. Bowes was seen riding with his wife 
from that cottage at daybreak, flying with 
her over hedges and ploughed fields, going 
he scarcely knew whither, till in the final 
paroxysms of rage and despair, he would 
crush her dead under his feet. Labourers 
at work spied the wild rider, and cauti- 
ously hemmed him in; an old countryman 
snatched at his bridle. Bowes presented 
a pistol to frighten him off. Just at that 
moment a constable in pursuit ran in, and, 
with a heavy hedge-stake, beat Bowes off 
his horse. The countess, seeing her husband 
unable to move, placed herself under the 
protection of the Perseus who had rescued 
her from this monster, whose enchantments 
had at last come to an end, and, with a par- 
donable exultation, bidding him farewell and 
reform, escorted by the delighted country- 
men, she left the wretch soaked in his own 
blood, riding fast and gaily southwards on 
the first stage for London, free and once 
more happy. 

On the 22nd, she appeared in the Court 
of King’s Bench, and Mr. Law, her couusel, 
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moved “that she might exhibit articles 
of the peace against her husband, A. R. 
Bowes.”’ These. articles were read and 
signed, and an attachment immediately 
granted against the cowardly and defeated 
malefactor. On the 27th, Bowes was pro- 
duced in court; he looked squalid and 
emaciated, and was with difficulty kept from 
fainting. He wore a soiled, drab great-coat, 
and a red silk handkerchief bandaged his 
mischief-working head. In the end the 
punishment fell on him heavy and swift, 
but not as deadly as the guillotine axe. He 
was fined three hundred pounds, imprisoned 
for three years in the King’s Bench, be- 
ing at the end of that time ordered to find 
security for fourteen years, himself in ten 
thousand pounds, and two sureties in five 
thousand pounds each. Lucas, the con- 
stable, was fined thirty pounds, with three 
years’ imprisonment in Newgate, and the 
other four accomplices also received their 
justly-earned stripes. The countess, as 
might have been expected, very soon ob- 
tained a divorce. 

The only revenge the countess took on 
the torturer of her hfe was to write an 
epitaph on him, bitter enough, but hardly 
equal to those lines which Arbuthnot burnt 
in upon the gravestone of the infamous 
Colonel Charteris; these she sent to the 
wounded man groaning and cursing in the 
purgatory of the King’s Bench. The epitaph 
began ; 

HERE RESTS 
Who never rested before, 
The most ambitious of men, 

For he sought not virtue, wisdom, nor 
Science, yet rose by deep hypocrisy, 
By the folly of some, 

The vice of others, 


To honours which Nature had forbade, 
And riches he wanted taste to enjoy. 


He was the enemy of mankind ; 
Deceitful to his friends, 
Ungrateful to his benefactors, 
Cringing to his superiors, 
And tyrannical tc his dependants. 


He rose by mean arts 
To unmerited honours, 
Which expire before himself. 
Passenger! examine thy heart 
If in aught thou resemblest him. 
And if thou dost, 

Read, tremble, and reform! 
So shall he who living 
Was the pest of society, 
When dead be, against his will, 
Once useful to mankind. 


Some villains are reserved for future 
punishment. This man at least suffered in 
this world. For two-and-twenty years 
Bowes mouldered away in prison, growing 





daily more and more mean, hypocritical, and 
viperish. At first he flaunted in the state 
rooms of the King’s Bench, then he was shut 
within the walls; for the last twelve years 
he lodged within the rules in obscure lodg- 
ings in St. George’s Fields. His great pas- 
sion was to become acquainted with all pri- 
soners of rank, but many of these repelled his 
fulsome advances. His humour was of a 
cruel and brutal kind, and consisted gene- 
rally in making his guests drunk by filling 
the kettle with which they made their grog 
with spirits and water. On one occasion he 
intoxicated a sponging visitor, floured his 
face, and filling his boots with water, left 
him at the table with a looking-glass before 
him, and lights burning. The sponge is 
not generally of a chivalrous nature, and 
within a fortnight, as Stoney Robinson had 
prophesied, the fellow came to dine again 
with the man who had made a fool of 
him. 

As for Robinson’s lawsuits for the re- 
covery of property from the trustees of the 
Strathmore estate, they were interminable. 
He had many schemes to deceive the judges 
and the counsel; he could feign asthma, 
vomiting or spitting blood, and no one could 
swoon more successfully in court. He 
cheated his sister’s husband, who guaranteed 
him annuities on his promise to leave him his 
Benwell estate, and, to crown all that cun- 
ning can accomplish, he actually swindled 
and fleeced a long series of London attor- 
neys. Lach of these acute gentlemen ad- 
vanced him money for his lawsuits, till 
their purses one by one ran dry. The force 
of cunning can no further go. 

He even secured another female victim. 
He seduced the daughter of a ruined 
country gentleman, then in the Bench, and 
by her he had five children. He kept her 
jealously locked up in solitude from 1787 
till he died in 1809. At last, mean as he 
was, he took to drink. To the end he kept 
no servants, weuld not even buy brushes, 
but made his two eldest daughters gather 
up the dirt and dustin theirhands. At last 
Satan sent for his useful son. Robinson left 
something to the countess’s children ; but it 
was only by the entreaties of Mr. Silas Foot, 
the surgeon, and after the tears of his chil- 
dren, that he could be induced to leave the 
countess a poor one hundred pounds per 
annum. 

Surely of all the men who have ever per- 
secuted and injured women, even by sword 
or flame, there never existed a greater tor- 
turer of the heart than this man. Well 
did Mr. Howitt close his careful sketch of 
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Stoney Robinson by Mr. Jesse Foot’s bitter 
line of epitaph, “ He was a villain to the 
backbone.” 





TWO SIDES OF A STORY. 
GRETCHEN’S THIRD CHAPTER. HOW IT ALL 
ENDED. 


THE next morning, however, when ready 
to quit my room, I found myself at liberty 
as usual. Mimi was unable to leave her 
bed, and I went straight to my father with- 
out waiting to be sent for by him. I ex- 
plained to him how it was that I had stayed 
to nurse his wife, and told him that my 
letter to Ned had left the house that very 
morning. He heard me with great com- 
posure, which surprised me a gocd deal. 
I had expected violent reproaches and 
threats, but I met with nothing of the 
kind. He said that the worst had now 
come, that I had chosen to obey a scruple 
of conscience rather than be true to my 
father, and as the thing was done he would 
calmly await the issue. From Edward 
Lance’s reply to my letter we should learn 
what he meant todo. He commended me 
for staying to attend upon his wife, and 
spoke some feeling words about her, as 
though he were sorry, and pitied her. I 
went back then to her bedside, and sat 
down to wait impatiently for a letter from 
Ned. 

Some days passed, during which I felt a 
sore compunction for my conduct towards 
my father, a hatred of myself, and a great 
longing to see Ned in spite of all that 
had passed, and was tocome. More days 
went over, and no answer came to that 
letter. More days still; and I began to 
| feel a keen, terrible pain, greater than 
anything I had as yet suffered. I had not 
believed that Ned could have been willing 
to give me up without a regret. I had 
thought to be urged and reproached. I 
had wept over the imagination of Ned’s 
grief at my loss. Now it was bitter to 
think that he could silently acquiesce in 
all that I had proposed; that he was so 
occupied in thinking of his inheritance that 
he could not even treat as a matter of im- 
portance the sad, sad farewell which I had 
seat him as the ending of our engagement. 
I wonder now, as I write, how I could ever 
have so judged him, but my reason was 
weakened, I suppose, by continued torture 
of mind. I yearned for even one kind 
word of farewell from his hand; and the 
days kept going and coming, and no letter 


| ever came. 





Weeks passed away. Mimi was unable 
to leave her own rooms, and I often met my 
father alone. He was very gentle with me, 
and repeatedly asked me if I had heard 
from Edward Lance. Every day my answer 
was given to him in a fainter voice, and 
with whiter lips. He seemed to pity me, I 
thought; and by-and-bye he quite left off 
questioning me. 

The summer was coming on. The days 
grew long, and in the warmer weather 
Mimi was able to come down-stairs again, 
and we thought she was getting better. 
My father was attentive to her, and this 
seemed to surprise and gratify her greatly. 
Friends came to visit her, for she was a 
favourite with all who knew her. We had 
some gay evenings when a few friends met 
at the Sycamores, and we had some music, 
or looked over some rare old drawings 
which Mr. Sutherland had lately bought. 
It would have been a pleasant time if one’s 
heart had not been breaking; but I look 
back on it as part of a frightful dream. 

It was during this time that I had a 
proposal of marriage from that agreeable 
Mr. Field whom I have mentioned before. 
He was a wealthy man, and important in 
the county, and he asked for what he 
wanted like one who did not expect to be 
refused. I could have imagined a woman 
very happy as his wife, but as for myself I 
knew that I could not marry any man un- 
less he had the heart, and the mind, and 
the features of Edward Lance. My nature 
is not one that “ gets over” things; and I 
knew that time would make no change. 
Mr. Field received my firm denial with 
amazement, and, unable to comprehend it, 
went to complain to Mr. Sutherland, whom 
he looked upon as my guardian. 

And now, indeed, there was a net of 
difficulty cast around me. My father was, 
as I had feared he would be, delighted at 
this opening through which he could dis- 
pose of me so well, so safely, and for ever. 
During many weeks he strove with me so 
persistently that I thought he or I must 
die before the struggle would be over. 
But I would not yield; for soul and body 
were yet left to me, though Ned had given 
me up. I proposed to my father that 1 
should change my name, and go very far 
away, so that I should not trouble him any 
more. Then I remembered that I had 
already done my worst with Ned, and won- 
dered why my father was now so anxious 
to get rid of me. I could at all times do 
more than earn bread for myself, and he 
had not always been so careful about my 
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fate. The future solved this riddle, but at 
that time it puzzled me. 

At last Mr. Field became satisfied that I 
was a mad woman, and went away mor- 
tified that he had ever thought of such a 
person as a wife. From that day forth all 
friendship was at an end between me and 
my father. 

Every day I wondered what Ned could 
be doing. Was he spending all these 
months in collecting evidence to prove the 
fraud that had been practised on him, and 
might not any day’s post bring tidings 
that the law had been set in motion against 
Mr. Sutherland? I heard nothing of all 
this as the summer days deepened. The 
outer world was a great silence to me, and 
the only spot of life in the universe was 
the Sycamores. Yet the life that it held 
was feeble and ghostly at the best. In 
the midst of the summer beauty and 
warmth, Mimi lay dying; creeping every 
day a little nearer to her grave. My father 
seemed restless and troubled, watchful and 
fearful, and never straying far from home. 
I scarcely ever saw him, being quite en- 
grossed with Mimi. I had long known 
well that I should have to nurse her to the 
end. 

One evening I was sitting by her as 
usual; her eyes were closed, and | thought 
she was asleep. Suddenly I found her 
looking at me. 

“T have a strange idea troubling my 
mind,”’ she said. “ May I speak P” 

“Speak at once, Mimi,” I said. 
matter how strange it is.” 

‘**When I am dead, you must not marry 
Mr. Sutherland.” 

I started, and looked at her in amaze- 
ment. 

** Not because I am jealous,’ she added, 
“but because you would not be happy.” 

‘* Dear Mimi,” I said, “ tell me what has 
put such a fantastic notion into your head.” 

“Ts it fantastic?’ she asked. ‘“ Well, 
there is no strange idea you could imagine 
that has not passed through my mind 
about you and Mr. Suthérland. They 
have all faded away, except one, that keeps 
its place. I have been thinking that per- 
haps he had asked you to marry him, before 
he knew me, and that you refused him. 
And I think that when 1 am dead perhaps 
he will ask you again. And you have 
broken off with your lover, though you 
would not marry Mr. Field. And Mr. 
Sutherland is much altered, much im- 
proved. And the Sycamores is a pretty 
home.” 


“ No 





“ Mimi,” I said, “listen to me!’ and I 
took her hand and held it. “ You wil 
believe what I say, for I take God to wit- 
ness that I speak only the truth. Your 
husband never had at any time the faintest 
wish to marry me. Such a marriage would 
be impossible, even if you had ceased to 
live. Are you content ?” 

“ Quite content,”’ she said ; and then she 
turned away and went to sleep. For a 
moment I had felt tempted to tell her the 
whole truth; and I should have done so at 
all risks, if she had shown any further 
curiosity or uneasiness. But she seemed 
perfectly at peace, and she was very near 
her death, and why trouble her with a long 
tale of grief and wrong ? 

Some time before this I had begun to 
notice a great change in my father. He 
had not the satisfied calm which I had 
wondered at for awhile, and he had also 
lost the fearful, impatient manner, and the 
nervously watchful gleam that had of late 
made one afraid to meet his eye. He 
showed a tenderness to Mimi that greatly 
soothed her last hours, and I fancied that 
he seemed to shun me with a kind of 
shame. Whenever I had an errand to him 
I found him pacing thoughtfully up and 
down his library, with his hands behind 
his back, and his eyes on the ground, and 
with a new expression on his face, which I 
know not how to describe. Some days 
before her death, Mimi and he had a long 
and agitating conversation. I met him 
coming from her room, looking crushed 
and grief-stricken, and with traces of tears 
on his face. I tried to offer him comfort, 
but he put me aside and passed on. A few 
days after this Mimi died in my arms. 

Now indeed did my term at the Syca- 
mores seem drawn out to its very end; but 
I could not leave the place, while it held 
what had been Mimi. I did all that was 
needful, and then I prepared to go away. 
I wrote to Mrs. Rice to expect me in Lon- 
don ; and on a certain evening I went down 
to the study to say good-bye to my father. 

I had not spoken to him since before 
Mimi’s death. He had shut himself up, 
and I had not ventured to go near him. 
He was sitting at the table with his head 
between his hands, and when he raised his 
face he looked aged and haggard, feeble 
and broken-hearted. He locked a poor old 
man, very lonely and afflicted. I went up 
to him and stood at his side, and burst 
into tears. 

“Don’t ery,” he said, “don’t ery. I 
have cost you grief enough. You are right 
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to go, and I will not keep you with me. 
You are a good woman, Gretchen, and I 
have been a very bad man. Things are 
different with me now from what they were 
a few weeks ago. I am not going to vex 
you any more. Perhaps, in some days hence, 
you will have reason to think a little better 
and a little worse of me, than you have yet 
had reason to do. Good-bye now, child, 
and be as happy as you can.” 

I did not understand him. He put me 
away from him quickly, as if he wanted to 
get rid of me. I went, weeping, and tra- 
velled sadly up-stairs to put on my bonnet 
formy journey. But something rose in my 
heart and declared that I must not go. My 
father was ill and in trouble, and he needed 
some one to care for him. I put off my 
bonnet again, and hastened back down the 
stairs to make an appeal to him that he 
would allow himself to be comforted. De- 
scending thus, bent on my errand, I heard 
a commotion in the hall, and saw a knot of 
policemen below at the study-door. I 
hurried on and gained the hall, just as the 
study-door opened: which it did before I 
had time to ask a question. I saw my 
father come out and stand on the threshold, 
and two of the men seize him and put 
handcuffs on his wrists. It all passed in a 
moment. My father looked dumbly from 
one face to the other; struggled to speak, 
moaned, and fell. 

I flew to his side and pushed away the 
men. They were sorry enough, but said 
they were forced to do their duty. I was 
crazed with misery, and scarce knew what 
Isaid or did. God forgive me. I thought 
that Ned had done this thing. 

We carried him to bed, and the doctors 
who had been so familiar to the house of 
late, were now recalled to pass 
sentence upon its stricken master. They 
said that Henry Sutherland would never 
speak again. And he never did. He had 


got a fit of apeplexy, and he died the next | 


day. 

Never shall I forget the utter horror and 
loneliness of the week that followed his 
death. I was alone in the vast house, amidst 
tenantless rooms, with black draped do- 
mestics creeping silently abont me. I 
seemed to live in a nightmare, from which 
I struggled to waken, even to the hard, 
bitter reality of my fature daily life. On 
the day after the funeral the lawyer de- 
sired to speak with me. Poor Mimi had 
left me many of her pretty things that she 
was so fond of, from her brilliant piece of 
tapestry down to the diamond buckles of 


their | 


| her dainty little shoes. I learned from 
this lawyer one fact, which made me 
more glad than I had ever thought to be 
again. He told me that Mr. Sutherland’s 
arrest had been made for some fraud of 
which he was said to have been guilty very 
early in his life. And thus I knew that 
Ned had had no hand in it. 

“The heir has been communicated 
with,” said the lawyer, who probably 
thought I might be eager to get possession 
of those articles in the house which now 
belonged to me. “The heir, Mr. Lance, 
has been travelling abroad, and our letters 
have scarcely reached him as yet. Till he 
appears of course nothing can be touched.” 

I did not notice that he called Edward 
the heir, or I might have asked the reason 
why. It seemed only natural that people 
should speak of him as master at the Syca- 
mores. He had long held this position in 
my mind. I took it for granted that Ned 
had already urged his claim, and made 
known his wrong; but I could not think 
on the matter, still less could I ask a 
question. 

I got away from the Sycamores as 
quickly as I could. Mrs. Rice was wait- 
ing for me at the London terminus, and 
was very kind and motherly with me, so 
that I am still very grateful to her. She 
had made a neat little sitting-room very 
comfortable for my reception, but I had 
been better anywhere else, for it was the 
same room in which I had been so happy 

| long ago. 

There, in Mrs. Rice’s hands, I 
attacked by the first real illness I ever had 
in my life. It wasa low fever, which kept 
me suffering for many days, and left me 
weak and helpless as a child. Mrs. Rice 
did not venture to ask a question about 
Ned, though it was evident she was anxious 
to know why he did not appear. But 
having made a mistake once she was care- 
ful not to make another. When I was 
able to leave my bed she tucked me up in 
her great arm-chair by her fireside, and 

| rummaged an antediluvian bookcase for 
literature to amuse me. _ Sitting there, 
| trying to be patient, I felt myself to be the 
[wont and loneliest little atom in the 





vas 


world. 

And having thus arrived at the lowest 
depths of my sorrow, there burst upon me 
suddenly the great wonder and happiness 
for which I was in no way prepared. Three 
evenings I had spent sitting in Mrs. Rice’s 
arm-chair, and on the fourth I had got up, 
and staggered to the table, quite proud 
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that I was strong enough to pour out a cup 
of tea. But my pride was premature, for 
a sudden knock at the hall-door made my 
hand shake so that I spilled the tea over 
the tray, in trying to raise it to my lips. 
There was something in the sound that 
made my heart beat hard. If it had not 
been Ned’s hand that had produced that 
noise, then it was cruel in Mrs. Rice’s 
lodgers to have learned the trick of his 
knock. But I had time for no other 
thought before Ned was in the room. 

““Gretchen, Gretchen !” he cried, “oh, 
my poor love!” And he took me in his 
arms, and moaned over me like a tender- 
hearted child over a half-drowned kitten. 
He was frightened at my haggard face, and 
I was almost as frightened at his; for he, 
too, looked as if he had been ill. I could 
not remember at the moment what had 
been the barrier between us, and whether 
I belonged to him or not. Had he been 
cruel to me, or I had been cruel to him? 
I only knew the joy of being well loved 
once more. 

But by-and-bye all the story was un- 
folded. He had never received that letter, 
the writing of which had cost me so much 
pain. For a long time my letters to him 
had been short and strange, and suddenly 
they had ceased altogether. He had written 
me very often, imploring me to write if 
only to explain the meaning of my silence. 
At last he had said, in making a last appeal, 
that if it could wring no answer from me, 
he would believe I had ceased to love him, 
and had resolved to shake him off. He 
heard, at the same time, from an acquaint- 
ance who had been in Hopshire, that I was 
well, and about to be married immediately 
to Mr. Field. Unable to believe all this 
without hearing from my lips, he had at 
once set out for Hopshire, determined to 
see me. Approaching the house, through 
the trees he had espied me walking on the 
lawn with Mr. Field. It was on one of 
those occasions when that gentlemen had 
used all his eloquence to persuade me to 
alter my decision as to his suit. But the 
picture, as Ned saw it, had been too much 
for his sorely-tried faith. He had turned 
away at once, thankful that he had not 
humbled himself unnecessarily. In another 
week he had been on his way towards 
Rome. Thither, very lately, a packet had 
made its way to him. 








“Here is the sequel,” he said, and 
placed this packet in my hands. I opened 
it wondering, and found first that wretched 
letter to which I have so often alluded, 
and next a heap of others written by Ned 
to me. Lastly, there was one from my 
father, which explained all the mystery of 
the rest. This last was to Ned, written 
only two days before my father’s death. 

“All my mind seems to have changed 
within the past few weeks,” he said, ‘and 
in proof of this I send you theenclosed. I 
kept back all these letters. I have divided 
you and Gretchen, but I will no longer 
stand between you. I acknowledge the 
fraud which I have practised upon you. 
Come now and take possession of all that 
is lawfully yours. For Gretchen’s sake, I 
believe you will not expose me.” There 
was much more in the letter, but this was 
the substance of it. It was a strange fact, 
that after having written this letter he had 
made a will in which he left everything to 
Edward Lance. By this, it would appear, 
that he must have had some foreshadowing 
of his own sudden death. Thus, Ned suc- 
ceeded quietly as heir to the property 
which, in justice, ought long since to have 
been his; and the world knew none of our 
secrets, and never need know them now. 

And thus all the mystery was cleared 
up. I understood at last the meaning of 
my father’s words, “ You will think worse 
of me, and better of me, than you have yet 
had cause todo.” We sat in silence, clasp- 
ing each other’s hands. 

We live now with our children at the 
Sycamores. Time has worn away all sad 
recollections, and ours is the happiest home 
in all England. We do not forget our Fan, 
and we often speak together about Mimi. 
We sometimes hear from Kitty. She has 
married a French count, and leads a very 
pleasant life. Our greatest regret is that 
my poor father did not live long enough 
to let us know his better self. And we 
thank God for one another. 








On the 8th of July will be commenced a New Serial 
Story, entitled 


CASTAWAY. 


By the Author of “Brack Suzsp,” “ WRECKED 18 
Port,” &c., which will be continued from week to 
week until completed. 
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